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EVENTS OF 


Ar noon on Friday, August 31st, the Italian Lega- 
tion at Athens informed the Greek Government that 
their reply to the Italian Note of the 29th was unsatis- 
factory, and that consequently an ultimatum with a 
five hours’ time limit would be served upon them at 
5 p.m. that day. At the designated hour, however, they 
announced to the Greek Government, instead, that the 
island of Corfu had been occupied by Italian forces an 
hour before. Although no resistance whatever was 
offered to the Italian landing by the tiny Greek gar- 
rison and gendarmerie detachment, the Italian fleet 
bombarded several points in the old Venetian fortifica- 
tions, on the ground that the white flag had not been 
hoisted there immediately. The resulting casualties 
among civilians were not mentioned in the official report 
of the Italian command, but Signor Mussolini has 
admitted ten in the Chamber, and the Greek Govern- 
ment puts the number at fifteen. At the same time a 
Greek steamer was fired upon by an Italian submarine 
in the neighbourhood, an embargo placed on Greek 
steamers in Italian ports, Greek journalists expelled 
from Italy, and insults committed in several places by 
Italian mobs against the Greek flag and Greek consulates. 

* * * 

GREECE promptly appealed to the Council of the 
League of Nations, under Articles 12 and 15 of the 
Covenant, which she accuses Italy of having broken by 
committing precipitate acts of war. Italy has denied the 
competence of the League to deal with the matter, 
alleging (1) that the dispute arises from the execution of 
the Peace Treaties, and, therefore, that the League has 
no jurisdiction over it; (2) that the occupation of Corfu 
is not a hostile act, and creates no danger of a Senge 
Both these claims are manifestly untenable; indeed, 
the latter were admitted, it would enable a State s 
commit unlimited acts of hostility against a neighbour, 
provided it abstained from a formal declaration of war, 
and would thus make nonsense of all the non-aggression 
clauses of the Covenant. The Council is considering the 
matter in public session, an excellent proceeding due, it 
is understood, to the insistence of Lord Robert Cecil, 
who is showing the utmost determination to assert the 
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League’s authority. Britain may well be proud of her 
representative ; and we trust that the attacks made upon 
him in a certain section of the Press will not serve to 
deprive him of the full support of the Cabinet. 

* * x 


THE dispute has naturally overshadowed the normal 
work of the Assembly, which opened at Geneva on 
Monday. On Thursday the plenary session of the 
Assembly was adjourned sine die, apparently to afford 
time for the Council to make up their minds as 
to their attitude, before the matter is discussed 
in the Assembly. The smaller States had previously 
made it clear that if the Council either lagged or 
faltered in its handling of the situation, they would 
raise the question immediately from the Assembly 
platform. Meanwhile, the Assembly has accomplished 
little more than the discharge of formalities, though 
its six Commissions, on whom the chief burden of 
Assembly work really rests, are already well in the 
swing of their labours. This year’s President, Sefior 
Torriente, of Cuba, looks like filling the chair with less 
distinction than his predecessors, but there is no ground — 
for doubting his technical efficiency, and the Assembly 
is no doubt right in preferring to keep its outstanding 
figures on the floor of the House, where their freedom to 
intervene in debate is unfettered. 


* * * 


Dr. SrREsEMANN’s speech at Stuttgart is the most 
definite contribution that Germany has recently made to 
the Reparations controversy. He stated explicitly that, 
for the purpose of liberating the occupied areas, 
Germany was prepared to assume the heaviest material 
burdens and to offer both State and private property as 
productive pledges. These pledges, he suggested, should 
be used as security for an international loan for the pur- 
pose of capitalizing the interest to be paid by Germany 
during the necessary moratorium, and thus providing 
large sums to be placed at the disposal of countries 
desirous of rapidly recovering their war debts. As to 
the question of French and Belgian security, Dr. 
Stresemann reiterated the determination of Germany to 
resist any abrogation of her sovereignty over German 
soil; but he announced that she was ready to enter into 
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a Convention guaranteeing, for an agreed period of 
years, the inviolability of the present territorial con- 
ditions on the Rhine. 

* * * 


By the French Press, and by that portion of the 
British Press which takes its cue from France, the 
Chancellor’s speech has been hailed as the first step 
towards a German surrender, and there are many signs 
that the financial burden of passive resistance in the 
Ruhr is fast becoming insupportable. Whether this 
brings us any nearer to a European settlement depends 
mainly on France. If she accepts the renewed German 
offer as providing the opportunity for an evacuation of 
the Ruhr and the restoration of its economic activities, 
a long step will be taken on the road to peace. If it 
merely hardens her determination to hold out for a 
complete surrender, that surrender will inevitably be 
followed by a period of chaos which will produce 
neither security nor reparations. Our own course is 
clear. We must not allow the prospect of a German 
collapse to serve as an excuse for abandoning our efforts 
to bring the whole question before the bar of public 
opinion and secure a genuine European settlement. Any 
hope of an effective agreement between France and 
Germany depends on fixing a reasonable total for 
German indebtedness, with which is bound up the 
problem of inter-Allied debts. We should certainly not 
be deterred from seeking a solution of these problems by 
the suggestions of economic co-operation between France 
and Germany, which appear to have alarmed a section 
of our Press. It is along the path of economic 
co-operation that the recovery of Europe must be sought. 


*” * * 


THE report on the Bondelswarts rising, submitted 
by the Permanent Mandates Commission to the Council 
ot the League of Nations, is a disquieting document. 
The Commission have to record their failure to obtain 
from the Mandatory Power, the Union of South Africa, 
either the expected report or any endorsement of the 
conclusions arrived at by the Commission of Inquiry 
instituted by the Union Government itself. In these 
circumstances, and in view of the impossibility of 
obtaining native evidence, the Commission decline to 
express any opinion as to the conduct of the actual 
operations, including the bombing of the retreat in 
which the Bondelswarts had taken refuge. They do, 
however, find that tHe rising itself was caused mainly by 
the failure of the Mandatory to observe, in its treat- 
ment of the natives, the fundamental principles of the 
Mandate system. In the words of the Chairman, 
Marquis Alberto Theodoli, ‘‘ The Administration of the 
Territory of South-West Africa before, during, and 
after the incident seems above all to have been con- 
cerned with maintaining its own authority in defence of 
the interests of the minority consisting of the white 
population.’’ In view of the prominent part taken by 
General Smuts in the formation of the League of Nations 
and the character of those by whom South Africa has 
been and is represented in the Assembly, we are entitled 
to expect that this drastic report will be followed by no 


less drastic action. 
s * * 


Tue Government have just issued a report by Sir 
Percy Cox, the British High Commissioner in Iraq, on 
the finances, administration, and condition of that 
country from October Ist, 1920, to March 31st, 1921. 
This important document deals with the period following 
the suppression of the great revolt of the summer of 
1920, after which the British Government decided 
definitely in favour of Arab self-government as against 


direct British administration on Indian lines, and chose 
the British political officer with the greatest experience 
in this area to put the new policy into effect under 
extremely difficult circumstances. The report discusses 
most of the principal problems of Mesopotamia, such as 
the social gulf between towns and tribes, the com- 
parative remoteness of great returns from the develop- 
ment of agriculture, and the difficulty of preventing the 
illicit importation of arms into a country with such open 
frontiers. It also narrates the election, by referendum, 
of King Feisal and his ascent of the throne two years 
ago. At the moment the pressing difficulties of the 
Iraquis concern their relations with their neighbours. 
The presence of the Shia Holy Cities in Iraq, and the 
hostility of their Holy Men to King Feisal’s Govern- 
ment, led some weeks ago to the expulsion of the leading 
malcontents and to consequent tension between Iraq and 
Persia. This trouble now seems on the way to being 
settled by the return of the malcontents. There remains 
the more serious issue between Iraq and Turkey 
regarding their future frontiers in Kurdistan. 
* * * 


THE party of prominent business men, headed by 
Mr. F. L. Baldwin, a relative of the Prime Minister, 
who have just visited Russia, have returned in an 
optimistic frame of mind. Mr. Baldwin himself and 
Mr. Marshall have both made statements in which they 
remark upon the degree in which State control has been 
relaxed and private enterprise restored, the efforts that 
are being made to stabilize the currency on a new basis, 
and the care with which the Soviet Government is over- 
hauling its fiscal and commercial policy. In short, they 
are very hopeful of a gradual revival of trade with 
Russia, though Mr. Marshall considers that she will 
need substantial credits. Sir Allan Smith, it will be 
remembered, in his recent letters to the Prime Minister, 
urged the latter to reconsider the official policy towards 
the Soviet and to extend the operation of the export 
credits scheme so as to cover transactions with Russia. 
The business world seems to have recovered its realism. 
The “ Times,’’ however, has not. In a leading article 
on Tuesday it discounted Mr. F. L. Baldwin’s state- 
ments, regretted the Foreign Office’s decision to accept 
M. Rakovsky, and even described the “ presence of a 
Soviet delegation in this country ’’ as “ an embarrassing 
anomaly.’’ Every now and then, when matters con- 
nected with Russia arise for discussion, readers of the 
“Times,’’ who are now happily conscious that it has 
recovered from its recent fever, are confronted with 
these symptoms of incomplete convalescence. We hope 
they will not prove too obstinately resistant. 

* * * 

Ar the recent annual meeting of the Niger Com- 
pany, Lord Leverhulme criticized severely the adminis- 
tration, more particularly the financial administration, 
of our West African Colonies, and his criticisms have 
been partially endorsed by Mr. T. H. Batty, chairman 
of the African and Eastern Trading Corporation, who 
suggested an independent inquiry by the Colonial Office 
into the whole question of Government expenditure and 
taxation. By far the most important issue raised by 
Lord Leverhulme was, however, his suggestion for the 
grant of Dominion Government to Nigeria. This has 
been replied to not only by Sir Hugh Clifford, Governor 
of the Colony, but by Mr. E. B. Tredwen, chairman of 
the West African Committee of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, who pointed out that it would be impossible 
for many years to come to hand over the administration 
of West Africa to the native inhabitants, and that the 
whites were very few in number. The principle laid 
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down in the case of Kenya should be decisive. To entrust 
a territory with a large native population to a handful 
of settlers and traders would be a travesty of the prin- 
ciple of self-government. The Nigerian Administration 
has a good record in its dealing with the natives; and 
the very fact that large commercial interests are involved 
makes it the more important that, if this record is to be 
maintained, there should be no substantial change in the 
form of government. 
= * * * 

Tue fifty-fifth Trades Union Congress opened at 
Plymouth on Monday. The delegates were confronted 
with a disquieting situation. The number of trade 
unionists in the country, though it remains greater 
than before the war, is less by more than two millions 
than it was two years ago, and as over half a million 
members have been lost in the past quarter, the process 
of erosion would seem still to be going on rapidly. Un- 
employment is increasing and wages are falling, and the 
large number of new recruits won during the war and 
the subsequent trade boom appear, somewhat short- 
sightedly, to have valued the quick gains then obtained 
more than the stubborn rear-guard actions which strong 
unions should now be able to fight on their behalf. 
From the discussion on Tuesday, it may be inferred that 
the recent ‘‘ back to the unions’’ campaign has not 
been a success. The weakening of the unions is much 
to be regretted, and it will be regretted by the wiser 
and more far-sighted among the employers. It reflects 
the profound disillusionment of the rank and file of 
workers with the exaggerated hopes that were so 
prevalent a few years ago. 

* * *% 

THE harmony of the proceedings at Plymouth was 
broken by manifestations of bitter feeling between 
different unions. The two marine workers’ unions and 
the Transport Workers’ and the Workers’ Union accused 
each other of “‘ poaching’’ members. Mr. Bevin bluntly 
charged the Workers’ Union with making use of the 
dock strike to recruit its strength considerably among his 
own erstwhile followers The Trades Union Congress 
seems to be absolutely helpless in face of these inter- 
necine wars, of which one—the dispute between the 
National Union of Railwaymen and the engineering 
craft unions over the right to represent the railway 
shopmen—has recently loomed large in the public eye. 
Mr. Smillie remarked, in the course of the discussion, 
that “‘ it showed what brotherly love there was between 
them’’; and we can certainly well believe that a 
recruiting campaign for the trade unions as a whole is 
not an occasion on which a competitive system would be 
likely to yield the best results. Some day, we are con- 
vinced, the Trades Union Congress will be compelled to 
shoulder the responsibility of defining the frontiers of its 
constituent unions, and of arbitrating in acute disputes 
between them ; and until it does so the whole movement 
will continue to suffer from the diseases which afflict 
it now. 

* * * 

THE ballot taken by the municipal employees of 
Islington has resulted in a majority of two votes against 
a strike. This decision appears to have been largely 
influenced by the announcement that the Islington 
Borough Council had requested the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee of the Metropolitan Boroughs to consider 
whether they would support an application to the 
Ministry of Labour for an inquiry into the basis of the 
cost-of-living figures. Meanwhile, the agitation in 
favour of the ‘‘ municipal charter ’’ rates continues. 
As regards other industrial disputes, the chief event of 
the week has been the failure of the conference between 


the canal workers and the chief employing firm affected 
by the dispute, through which over 500 barges are now 
held up on the Southern and Midland waterways. Asa 
result of attempts by employers to discharge loaded 
barges, it appears possible that a still further extension 
may be given to the dispute, the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union having called a conference to discuss 
future policy. 
* * 

Our IrisH CoRRESPONDENT writes:— 

‘‘ The results of the elections have been on the 
whole surprising, though not sensational. In spite of 
the effects of Proportional Representation there was a 
distinct tendency for a straight fight to develop between 
the Government Party and the Republicans. In the 
course of this fight all other interests were neglected, 
and both Labour and the Farmers’ Party have suffered a 
grievous blow to their expectations. The Labour repre- 
sentation has actually decreased, and although that of 
the Farmers has nominally increased, it is negligible in 
proportion to the forecasts. The Republican Party has 
secured almost exactly the same percentage of the new 
House as it had of the old one, and this, of course, repre- 
sents a very considerable achievement. As far as one 
can judge, this success was due not so much to enthusiasm 
for the Anti-Treaty programme as to irritation against 
the Government’s militarism, and a feeling that the 
maximum is not being got out of the Treaty. There are 
many supporters of the Treaty who share this feeling, 
and they are earnestly hoping that by some means a way 
will be found to enable the Republicans to sit in the 
new Dail and to form an articulate opposition—the need 
of which is apparent. At present, however, it seems 
fairly certain that they are doomed to disappointment, 
for the difficulty of the oath remains almost insurmount- 
able. The most hopeful feature of an otherwise not very 
satisfactory situation is that the appeal to the gun has 
clearly been laid aside, and is unlikely ever to be 
renewed.”’ 

* * * 

TuE results of the Irish elections are interesting, not 
only intrinsically, but as an illustration of the working 
of Proportional Representation. According to the 
figures given in the “ Times,’’ the first preference votes 
cast and seats obtained were as follows :— 


Party. First preference votes. Seats. 
Government... 415,143... .. 63 
Republicans ... 286,161 aes .. 44 
Independents... 94,291... . 
Labour ... .. 142,388... «- JG 
Farmers... ~v» SSDSFS § ..: ic: Se 


These figures reveal a remarkable correspondence 
between the proportion of first preferences and 
the proportion of seats obtained; except in the 
case of Independents, who presumably received 
second preference votes from many supporters of 
the Government. Some disappointment has been 
expressed in this country that the Treaty parties 
did not do better and the Republicans worse, but 
the critics seem to have reckoned without P.R. With 
voting like this under our system the Irish Government 
would probably have won a big working majority— 
as, indeed, Mr. Bonar Law did last November with a 
similar proportion of votes—and would certainly have 
swamped the Republicans. The moral for this country 
is far from clear ; but in Ireland the proportional system 
clearly serves as a safeguard against the winning of a 
majority in the Dail by the single-minded Republican 
minority, and it enables the natural divisions of opinion 
among the majority which supports the Treaty to be 
made manifest without undue risk. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF JAPAN. 


Ir is hard to find words in which to speak of the catas- 
trophe with which Japan has been stricken. A disaster 
of such magnitude and of such appalling suddenness 
transcends anything we can adequately conceive. Yet 
if the expression of our sympathy is to bear any relation 
to the need it is well that we should try to conceive it. 

Some weeks must elapse before we can measure the 
full extent either of the death-roll or of the material 
damage; but the reports already received leave little 
doubt that anything up to a quarter of a million people 
have lost their lives, and that hundreds of thousands 
more are without shelter, without any assured supply of 
food or water, exposed to the dire threat of famine and 
pestilence. Moreover, the very nature of the disaster must 
render the relief of the survivors exceptionally difficult. 
It is on the administrative centre and the greatest sea- 
port of Japan that the blow has fallen. Tokyo, a city 
of two million inhabitants, is isolated and starving. The 
official and business quarters have been destroyed, 
together with three and a half million bushels of rice in 
the warehouses. Yokohama, the port of the capital, has 
been blotted out, and the damage to railways has cut off 
communication with the other great ports, Kobe and 
Osaka, and with inland centres. 

Unhappily, there can be no doubt that, in addition 
to the immediate suffering, the catastrophe must involve 
a grave set-back to the economic progress of the 
country. In this respect, the destruction of Yokohama 
is even more serious than the partial destruction of 
Tokyo. At that port one-third of the Japanese imports 
were received ; from it more than half the exports were 
shipped. In other words, the trade of Yokohama 
represented to Japan what the imports of London and 
the combined exports of London and Liverpool mean to 
Great Britain. 

No one can doubt that Japan will embark on the 
work of reconstruction with the indomitable resolution 
that is part of her great tradition, and with the 
enterprise and ability that have so signally marked her 
recent development. The task will be formidable, for 
the rapid progress of the last few years has not been 
accomplished without severe strain. The great ex- 
pansion of trade that followed the war has itself been 
followed by a reaction, and the past two years have been 
marked by financial stringency, industrial and agrarian 
unrest. It seems almost certain that Japan will require 
not merely sympathy but practical assistance in the work 
of reconstruction, as well as in the work of relief. If so, 
it should be readily forthcoming, for Japan has laid the 
world under heavy obligations. 

How great was Japan’s‘ contribution to the success 
of the Washington Conference is hardly sufficiently 
recognized. It was not only that the reasonable and 
straightforward attitude of the Japanese delegates was 
of inestimable service in enabling an agreement to be 
reached on the subject of naval armaments. Of even 
greater value were the patience, moderation, and states- 
manship that they displayed in the interminable negotia- 
tions with China which, at one time, came near to 
wrecking the whole work of the Conference. 

If there were those, even in this country, who were 
a little inclined to suspect the sincerity of our old Ally, 
they have reason to regret their suspicions. The under- 
takings given at Washington have been scrupulously 
carried out; and the grief excited by the present great 
calamity will be the deeper because it has fallen on a 


nation that had proved as forward in co-operating for the 
preservation of peace as they had previously shown them- 
selves to be resolute and skilful in war. 

We in Great Britain are bound to Japan by the 
memory of many years of friendship, and of service 
loyally rendered when the Japanese Alliance was of vital 
importance to the protection of our Eastern trade-routes. 
The whole world is indebted to her for a fine example of 
magnanimous statesmanship that should reinforce, if 
they needed reinforcing, the claims of our common 
humanity. We may hope that everywhere, and especi- 
ally in this country, there will be a ready alacrity not 
merely to co-operate in the relief of the immediate 
distress, but to provide such credits and facilities as may 
be required in the work of reconstruction. Is it too 
much to hope that this great convulsion of nature may 
remind the nations of Europe of the pitiable folly of 
policies and rivalries that add, through human agency, 
to the mass of inevitable human suffering? 





THE TEST OF THE LEAGUE. 


Ir Italy and Greece had staged their dispute in order 
to test the efficacy of the League of Nations, they could 
not have arranged the situation with a greater nicety 
than chance and folly have achieved between them. 
The dispute has nothing to do with the European 
War, with the enforcement of treaties arising out 
of it, or indeed with any complex international situa- 
tion. It has arisen out of an isolated crime, remote 
from the momentary storm-centre of Europe; both 
parties are original members of the League; and one of 
them has appealed to the Council—not against a mere 
menace to peace, but after an actual breach of it by the 
other and much more powerful party. In presenting 
her appeal, Greece has expressly pledged herself in 
advance to accept whatever the decision of the League 
may be. Italy, on the other hand, has disputed the 
competence of the League to deal with the matter, on 
the ground that the occupation of Corfu has “ no hostile 
character,’’ and that no danger of war exists. This 
attitude she declares to be irrevocable; and she has 
hinted that she will withdraw from the League if it per- 
sists in “ meddling ’’ with the matter. It is evident (and 
this is the most serious feature in the situation) that the 
underlying motive is sentimental; and that a wave of this 
sentiment has swept the Italian public into the wake of 
Signor Mussolini. The wretched idea that the obliga- 
tions of the Covenant do not apply in matters affecting 
“honour’’ and “ dignity,’’ which, deplorably enough, 
has found support in some reputable British journals, is 
undoubtedly an important element. But that is not all. 
Italy is a great Power who is not quite sure of her 
position ; Greece is a small Power whom Italy dislikes, 
because she (Italy) has previously injured her (Greece). 
The negative réle of the League in face of the situation 
in the Ruhr has suggested that the obligations of the 
League may not in practice apply to great Powers, and 
Italy, just because she is not the greatest of the Great 
Powers, winces at the idea of being the first to submit 
herself to the League’s ruling. Her contention that the 
bombardment and occupation of Corfu represent not an 
act of hostility, but the mere “ seizure of a pledge,”’ is 
obviously inspired by the French example. The episode, 
indeed, well shows how deplorable and far-reaching are 
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likely to be the effects of the occupation of the Ruhr, 
and emphasizes the fact that unless the League grapples 
soon with the major issues its existence will be 
imperilled. But the action of Italy is a far more definite 
and unambiguous challenge to the authority of the 
League than that of France, who can contend, with 
some plausibility, that her proceedings in the Ruhr come 
under the category of the matters excluded, at the outset, 
from the League’s purview. The situation is extremely 
serious. The League must at any cost assert itself firmly 
over this issue, unless it is to confess its essential futility. 
The British Government appear to appreciate this 
clearly ; and the demeanour of Lord Robert Cecil at 
Geneva has been admirable. The representatives of the 
smaller States are unanimous in their condemnation of 
the Italian attitude and in their insistence on the asser- 
tion of the League’s authority. Belgium, we are glad 
to observe, has ranged herself definitely on the same 
side. The attitude of France remains in doubt; much 
will depend on whether she will resist the temptation to 
exploit the situation for her own purposes, by a tacit 
compact with Italy for mutual support against the 
League. 

The original issue, grave though it is, has been 
forced into the background by this much larger issue 
which Italy has contrived to raise. At the same time, 
it is important that, without any condonation of the 
action into which Italy has precipitated herself under 
the influence of excitement and indignation, full allow- 
ance should be made for the provocation which—at 
somebody’s hands, at present unconvicted—she has 
undoubtedly received. What is the precise strength of 
Italy’s case against Greece? And, to begin with, are 
the murders more likely to have been committed by 
Greeks or by Albanians? Though the Greeks and 
Albanians do not like each other, they each extend the 
same dislike to the Italians. The policy of Italy since the 
Balkan Wars has been to enlarge Albania at the expense 
of Greece while at the same time endeavouring to estab- 
lish an Italian protectorate over the former country, 
which is smaller and weaker than Greece and more 
closely under Italy’s heel. So far, the probabilities as 
to the nationality of the murderers are equal; but, in 
favour of the Italian Government’s assumptions, it must 
be admitted that, since 1921, Italy has retired defeated 
from her imperialistic endeavours in Albania, and that 
the Inter-Allied Commission on which the unfortunate 
General Tellini and his Italian companions were serving 
was working to the advantage of Albania by demarcating 
frontiers on which both Greece and Jugo-Slavia had been 
encroaching so long as they were ill-defined. Almcst at 
the moment when General Tellini was murdered cther 
members of the Boundary Commission, operating further 
north, along the Albanian-Jugo-Slav section, are 
reported to have received an ultimatum from local Jugo- 
Slav “ komitajys,’’ ordering them to desist from their 
labours under pain of sanctions similar to those which 
somebody was just then applying to the Commissioners’ 
Italian colleague. The Italian Press has published cir- 
cumstantial stories to the discredit of Colonel Botzaris 
(by his name a descendant of the Suliot), who was 
General Tellini’s Greek colleague. The General is said 
to have caught the Colonel uprooting landmarks, to 
have had a scene with him, and to have telegraphed to 
the Conference of Ambassadors (under whose authority 
the Commission was functioning) to demand his recall. 
Colonel Botzaris’s car was undoubtedly unduly far 


behind General Tellini’s when the crime was committed 
(though, on the other hand, the Albanian representa- 
tive’s car was also too far in front), and it must be 
added that General Leonardhépulos, who is reported to 
be in command of the frontier zone on the Greek side, 
has not a good record. 

Italy must be given the benefit of all these considera- 
tions ; but, when the most has been said, they amount to 
nothing more than presumptions which would probably 
be ruled out of order in most civilized courts of criminal 
justice as tending to prejudice the minds of the jury 
before the serious evidence had been taken or heard. 
It must be remembered that the investigation has not 
so much as begun, and that the Greek Government have 
not attempted to condone the crime or to deny that, 
whoever the criminal, Greece is under an obligation to 
make self-respecting apologies and to pay reasonable 
compensation in view of the fact that the locality lay 
just within Greek territory. Although Greece rejected 
the Fourth Article in the Italian ultimatum, demanding 
that “a very strict inquiry should be made at the place 
of the massacre by the Greek authorities in the presence 
of the Italian Military Attaché, Colone] Perone, and 
that this inquiry should be made within five days,’’ she 
did go some way towards meeting it, by declaring that 
“she willingly accepted the assistance of Colonel Perone 
in the investigations to discover the guilty parties, by 
means of any information at his disposal which might 
lead to their conviction.’’ Greece has as much right to 
doubt the impartiality of an Italian investigator on the 
spot as Italy has to discredit an investigation conducted 
entirely by Greeks. The right course is that the investi- 
gation should be placed in the hands of disinterested 
parties with Italian and Greek assessors ; and Greece has 
indicated that she is ready to submit to this by promising 
“to make amends in any way which the League thinks 
fit,’’ for the League can hardly give judgment without 
itself presiding over the inquiry. Meanwhile, before 
anybody has had the opportunity of investigating any- 
thing at all, the Italian Navy has killed at Corfu twice 
as many Greek civilians according to Signor Mussolini, 
or three times as many according to the Greek Govern- 
ment, as the number of Italians killed on the Greco- 
Albanian frontier. In both cases the victims were 
slaughtered in cold blood, without any opportunity of 
obtaining quarter. 

Apart from these distressing events accompanying 
the Italian occupation of Corfu, and from the utter 
illegality of this unheralded act of war, the selection of 
this island is particularly unfortunate from another 
point of view. Corfu has been not only neutralized, like 
Belgium before 1914, but demilitarized, because it, too, 
happens to occupy such an important strategical posi- 
tion that no Great Power can afford to see it pass into 
the hands of another. In Ancient History, the occupa- 
tion of Corfu was Rome’s first step towards the conquest 
of Greece and the Levant; more recently, its possession 
gave Venice the control of the Adriatic; and that control 
would be even more complete if the island fell into the 
hands of a country which included not only Venice but 
Brindisi and Taranto. For this reason, when Great 
Britain (who exercised a protectorate over Corfu from 
1815 to 1864, after turning out the French successors of 
the Venetians) voluntarily ceded the island, together 
with the other Ionian Islands, to Greece, it was pro- 
vided by treaty (to which France and Russia were 
parties) that Corfu, Paxo, and Andipaxo should be 
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neutralized in perpetuity. It is a disagreeable coinci- 
dence that the Italian Government should have laid 
hands on the most important of these islands, and it is 
ominous that Signor Mussolini should have declared his 
intention of remaining there “indefinitely’’ unless 
Greece meets his demands in full. 





WHAT IS WRONG WITH LABOUR ? 


THE circumstances in which the Trades Union Congress 
met this week at Plymouth explain the subdued note 
which marked the proceedings. In common with other 
interests in the country, Labour is passing through a 
time of great stress and disquiet, and the fact is, of 
course, reflected in the position of trade unionism. In 
his Presidential address Mr. J. B. Williams put the best 
face possible on the facts by comparing the representa- 
tion at the Congress with the figures of the 1913 
Congress, the last Congress held before the war. Judged 
by this comparison trade unionism has enormously 
developed in the interval, but no one who listened to 
Mr. Williams is likely to have been under any mis- 
apprehension as to the real gravity of the present 
situation or the magnitude of the landslide which is in 
progress. It is true that during the artificial prosperity 
of the war-years the membership of the unions 
increased in an unprecedented degree, but it is true also 
that compared with the figure of 1920 a fall of over two 
millions in the membership has been registered, and it 
is by no means certain that the bottom has yet been 
touched. 

Nor is this the most disquieting fact of the outlook. 
More important is the financial impoverishment of the 
movement. If Mr. Williams had contrasted the assets 
of the unions to-day with those of 1913 he would have 
given a truer impression of the change in their real 
values, and would have touched his picture with much 
more ominous shadows. It is not the fall in member- 
ship, but the financial disaster that has overtaken the 
unions, that is the main cause of concern in regard to 
their present position and future outlook. The great 
reserves accumulated in the past have practically 
vanished. The well-stocked cupboard of the pre-war 
years is bare, and it is this fact, coupled with the hard 
times through which the workers are going, which is 
responsible for the alarming decline in membership. 

It is not distrust of the unionist idea which is driv- 
ing men out of the unions, but the hard necessities of 
life. I know of a case in which fifty men of various 
trades are at present engaged on a particular job, every 
one of whom was a member of a union in the past and 
not one of whom is a member to-day. In most cases the 
explanation they give is that it pays them better to 
belong to societies which give “ benefits’’; but in some 
cases, notably that of the bricklayers, it was that the 
restrictions of the union prevented them from making 
up time lost through bad weather by working longer 
hours on other days. 

In a large measure, of course, the impoverishment 
of the unions is a consequence of the general catastrophe 
that has befallen industry. Labour is the interest most 
immediately vulnerable to bad trade, and its corporate 
resources have been enormously depleted by its individual 
difficulties. But it is undeniable that the main cause of 
the disappearance of the assets of trade unionism is the 
post-war policy of the unions, not seldom conducted, as 
in the case of the recent dock strike, in opposition to the 
advice of their responsible leaders. It is probable that 


the greatest catastrophe that ever befell the cause of 
trade unionism was the miners’ strike of 1921. Putting 
aside the merits of that strike, its unwisdom was devas- 
tating. In circumstances which offered no possibility of 
success, it beggared not only the miners’ organization, 
but all the organizations which were affected collaterally 
by the withdrawal of power. I think I am right in 
saying that the Amalgamated Enginemen’s and Fire- 
men’s Union, for example, which belonged to the aris- 
tocracy of trade unionism, lost its entire reserve of 
something like half a million sterling and heavily mort- 
gaged its future as the result of that disastrous conflict. 
Yet not a single member of that union was on strike. 
The men, like hundreds of thousands of members of 
other unions, were simply thrown out of work by action 
which they did not control and of which it is reasonably 
certain that most of them disapproved. 

This outstanding example of reckless folly was 
symptomatic of a phase which has passed, but which has 
left vast wreckage behind. It was a phase in which the 
unions, indifferent to the meaning of the first mutter- 
ings of the storm that has since swept British industry, 
adopted the expedient of the strike and thought in the 
terms of direct action without regard to the industrial 
facts or the probabilities of success. In many cases, as I 
have indicated, this policy was pursued in disregard and 
even defiance of the opinions and warnings of the men’s 
leaders. 

It is this lack of discipline which is at the root of 
the disorders that afflict the movement. The conscious- 
ness on the part of a leader that he will be thrown over 
if he dares to give unpalatable advice is fatal to any 
efficient organization either in war or peace. It means 
that if the leader is weak, he surrenders in circum- 
stances in which he knows he ought not to surrender, 
and that if he is honest and courageous, he is beaten out 
of the field by the extremists who are always treading on 
his heels and hoping to step into his shoes. Apart from 
the specific evils that flow from this indiscipline, there 
is another consequence no less prejudicial to the highest 
interests of the unions. Able and self-respecting men 
are indisposed to take the risks of a position which may 
become intolerable at the first breath of trouble, and the 
result is that the standard of leadership is often below 
what it ought to be. 

Unfortunately, this fact does not arouse the disquiet 
which might be expected in the general body of the 
movement. There is a disposition to regard high place 
in the union as the prerogative of the man from the 
ranks of labour, instead of employing the highest 
capacity available for tasks in which expert knowledge 
and a large understanding of affairs are an elementary 
requirement. An illustration of this tendency is 
furnished at the present time when the position of the 
General Secretary to the Council—the most important 
executive position in the trade union world—is changing 
hands. A man of first-rate gifts placed in this position 
would be of priceless service to the movement, but, so far 
as I have observed, the idea of appointing one of the 
brilliant group of experts who have associated them- 
selves with the Labour movement has apparently not 
even been considered. Until trade unionism acquires 
respect for brains and ceases to regard high office as a 
perquisite of the bench and the lathe, it will continue 
to be without wisdom in its policy or efficiency in its 
leadership. 

The failure in policy during recent years has been 
apparent and fundamental. Action has wavered 
between two irreconcilable ideas—the idea of direct 
action and the idea of working through constitutional 
methods and the Parliamentary machine. When the 
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unions are in funds and the temper is high, the pre- 
vailing disposition is towards force. When the funds 
are low and the temper is sober, the pendulum swings in 
the other direction. After the war we saw the one 
policy in the ascendant ; to-day, with the chastening ex- 
perience of the folly of force in mind, there is a reaction 
to the view that Labour must achieve its aims through 
constitutional forms and Parliamentary influence. 
These violent fluctuations are fatal to a judicious policy 
which should rest firmly on the dual basis, not 
surrendering the ultimate weapon of the strike, but 
treating it as an expedient to be used only in the last 
resort and concentrating on the achievement of the 
aspirations of Labour through the legislative machine. 

Nor is it only the lack of considered and coherent 
principles of policy that constitutes the weakness of the 
movement. It is deficient in unity of purpose and 
central control. The General Council, which is its chief 
executive body, is highly representative and admirably 
constructed, and it functions successfully when, as in the 
recent case of the strike of co-operators, it deals with 
the simple proposition of the employer and the work- 
people. But the most difficult industrial disturbances 
to-day have not this simple character. They involve 
conflicts within the body of trade unionism itself. The 
scenes at the Congress this week which arose out of the 
alleged poaching of the Workers’ Union upon the pre- 
serves of the Transport Workers’ Union in connection 
with the recent strike at the docks throw light upon 
these internal conflicts. A less base but more formidable 
example of the anarchy that reigns within the movement 
was furnished by the action of the Boilermakers’ Union 
in standing out from an agreement which had been 
accepted by the federation of some twenty other related 
trades and plunging them all into unemployment against 
their will. In such cases the conflict is not between 
Capital and Labour, but between rival factions of the 
employed, and with such problems the General Council 
have no real power of dealing. The idea that Labour is 
one great solid union of interest and aim is absurdly 
wide of the mark. It is a loose association of diverse 
interests, often competitive, having vested privileges to 
preserve and particularist aims in view, in agreement 
only in the asseveration of general propositions, and 
showing a disintegrating tendency at the touch of 
realities. 

These vices in the trade union organism are not new, 
but they have been thrown into sharp relief against the 
dark background of the present industrial depression. 
To those of us who believe that the organization of 
Labour is a vital need of our social order and that 
anarchy in the industrial world would be an incalculable 
disaster not only to Labour itself but to the whole 
commonwealth, the present symptoms are profoundly 
disquieting. Al] enlightened opinion on the employers’ 
side shares this view, and the suggestion of Mr. Williams 
from the chair that Capital is engaged in a conspiracy 
against the existence of trade unionism was unworthy 
of the occasion and of an otherwise admirable address. 
The menace to trade unionism is not from without, but 
from within; and if that menace is to be counteracted 
there will need to be a bold structural revision of the 
system, a much less grudging use of the intellectual 
resources which are at the command of the movement, 
a check to the separatist tendencies that are plainly 
apparent, and a revival in the rank and file of that 
loyalty and enthusiasm for the cause without which 
Labour will cease to be an organized power and will 
become a mob of competing and mutually destructive 
factions. 


A. G. G. 


“WHAT ELSE COULD BRITAIN DO?” 


Mr. AsquitH has now given us his contribution to the 
study of the causes of the Great War.* Its outstanding 
quality is its quietness of tone. Inevitably it is an 
apologia rather than an impartial piece of history ; but, 
as the apologia of one of the leading actors in the drama, 
it is singularly free from polemics or self-justification. 
Mr. Asquith confines himself to matters directly affect- 
ing Anglo-German relations, the background of the 
relations between other States, with their conflicting 
aims and mutual fears, being very faintly indicated. 
He has no secrets to reveal and no new arguments to 
add on points of controversy. His pages are pervaded by 
an attractive literary quality, and are enlivened by 
some of his restrained but penetrating studies of char- 
acter; but they contain no glowing passages and no 
dramatic narrative. Perhaps, for that reason, they 
reflect more faithfully than some similar confessions the 
exact outlook and temper which animated British policy 
in the years preceding the war. 

The interpretation which Mr, Asquith places on the 
various incidents of those years is very similar to Mr. 
Churchill’s; though the emotional reactions of the two 
men provide an interesting contrast. Mr. Churchill has 
told us of the impression made upon his mind by 
Agadir; and he has thus described his mood when, 
shortly afterwards, Mr. Asquith offered him the 
Admiralty :— 

“T thought of the peril of Britain, peace-loving, 
unthinking, little-prepared, of her power and virtue, and 
of her mission of good sense and fair play. I thought of 
mighty Germany, towering up in the splendour of her 
Imperial State and delving down in her profound, cold, 
patient, ruthless calculations. I thought of.the army 
corps I had watched tramp past, wave after wave oi 
valiant manhood, at the Breslau manceuvres in 1907 ; of 
the thousands of strong horses dragging cannon and great 
howitzers up the ridges and along the roads around 
Wurzburg in 1910. I thought of German education and 
thoroughness and all that their triumphs in science and 
philosophy implied. I thought of the sudden and suc- 
cessful wars by which her power had been set up.” 

And then he opened the Bible and found in Deuter- 
onomy “‘ a message full of reassurance.”’ 

Mr. Asquith’s reaction to the Agadir episode is 
equally characteristic :— 

“War had been escaped over this business ; no one 
could say, or can say now, how narrowly. . . . At any 
rate, it seemed to me to make it opportune to institute 
afresh a thorcugh and comprehensive invesiigation by the 
Committee of Imperial Defence of the part which our 
navy and army should respectively (and co-ordinately) 
play in the event of our being involved in a European 
war.” 

It is curious how persistent has been the legend that 
the British Government were complacently blind to the 
menace of war, and led us into it ‘‘ unprepared.”’ 
Within their clearly defined limits, British war 
preparations, naval, military, and administrative, had 
attained in 1914 a degree of efficiency and comprehensive- 
ness which no other belligerent equalled, and which is 
without any parallel in our happy-go-lucky record. The 
suggestion that those limits should have been extended, 
and that we should have built up a large conscript army 
for a campaign on the Continent, is dismissed by Mr. 
Asquith with a brevity appropriate to its folly. ‘‘ The 
essential condition of any such change . . . would have 
been that it was supported by the nation with practical 
unanimity. . . . It would have split the Cabinet, split 
the House of Commons, split both political parties, and 
split the whole nation: if indeed that can be described 
as a ‘ split’ which would have been regarded as the 
vagary of a minority insignificant both in authority and 





*“The Genesis of the War.” (Cassell.) 25s. 
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numbers.’’ ~He might have added that in refusing to 
entertain such a project, which would have given 
Germany a provocation precisely similar to that which 
the German Navy gave us, public opinion would have 
been entirely right. Mr. Asquith has certainly no cause 
to reproach himself for any negligence in preparing 
for war. 

But what of the foreign policy for which he was 
very largely responsible? Did this do anything to 
increase the likelihood of war? Given the policy of the 
Entente, it is hard to see how the British Government 
could have laboured more earnestly or more effectively 
for peace. Their repeated attempts to come to an under- 
standing with Germany, their wholehearted efforts to 
promote a peaceful solution of each succeeding European 
crisis, form an impressive record. The diplomatic 
situation was never aggravated by any special claims 
advanced by Britain, or by any reluctance to 
make reasonable concessions, where British interests 
were affected. With the possible exception of his 
approval of Mr. Lloyd George’s Mansion House speech, 
the demeanour of Sir Edward Grey was throughout 
exactly what Englishmen would always desire in their 
spokesmen—patient, polite, and transparently sincere. 

Given the policy of the Entente! The wisdom of 
this policy remains a question which can never be clearly 
settled. “The Franco-Russian alliance,’’ says Mr. 
Asquith, in explaining why we could not formally join 
the partnership, “ based, it may almost be said, upon a 
negation, the common fear of Germany, was also in its 
essence an unnatural union, a mariage de convenance 
between Tsarism and Democracy.’’ The qualification 
‘almost ’’ possesses here perhaps more than its usual 
significance,—for there was certainly more than a nega- 
tion behind the Dual Alliance. France, with her 
memories of the lost provinces, Russia, with her Pan- 
Slavist aspirations, both entertained ambitions which 
could only be fulfilled at the expense of the Central 
Powers, and for which they were almost certainly pre- 
pared to run the risk of war, should a favourable oppor- 
tunity present itself. That this situation gave Germany 
cause for uneasiness about the future no serious student 
of history can dispute. That our association with France 
and Russia increased the danger for Germany is not less 
true because our intentions were entirely unaggressive, 
and our hands were not definitely tied. It might well 
have happened that, even in a war the outbreak of 
which was mainly due to Russia, we should have been 
dragged in by the pressure of events on the side of our 
associates, These legitimate fears, mingling inextricably 
with the aggressive visions of Pan-Germanism, helped to 
create in Germany the mood of welcoming an early and 
favourable occasion for what seemed an inevitable con- 
flict, which did so much to precipitate the catastrophe. 

“The policy of isolation,’ Mr. Asquith argues, 
‘* had been tried and found wanting. For an insular 
Power with a world-wide Empire, and itself the centre 
of international finance and exchange, that policy is 
foredoomed in the long run to failure.’’ This dictum 
may be questioned. It was the sense of the danger we 
ran during the Boer War that persuaded us to abandon 
our traditional policy. In the light of subsequent 
revelations it does not seem that this danger was ever 
very acute; and it certainly would not have been if we 
had abstained from Imperialist adventures. But, had 
we continued in the paths of isolation, would the 
European War have been less likely to occur? Should 
we have been able to keep out of it when it came, and 
to have faced with equanimity the prospect of a 
militariss Germany triumphant on the Continent? 
No one can answer these questions with any confidence in 


the affirmative. ‘‘ There was,’’ says Mr. Asquith, ‘‘ in 
those days no League of Nations.’’ It is the fact that 
British statesmanship, without being guilty of any clear 
mistake, showed itself powerless to preserve the peace 
that constitutes the final argument for the necessity of 
an effective League of Nations, if we are to have any 


hope of averting in the future a still more calamitous 
war. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


ComMEnTs on current events, not whelly confined to 
the Rothermere Press, show that the most elementary 
principles of the League of Nations are still thought a 
suitable subject for a sneer. The “ Evening Standard,”’ 
for example, of last Tuesday (in “‘ A Londoner’s Diary ’’) 
inquires ‘‘ what does it matter to us who has Corfu? ”’ 
argues that the League has no standing in the matter 
because its business is to deal with disputes, whereas 
“in this case there is nothing to arbitrate about; and, 
strictly speaking, the matter is not a dispute at all ’’(!) ; 
and concludes (with apparent satisfaction) “it is quite 
possible that this question may bring the League within 
sight of dissolution.’’ What an outlook to the present 
state of the world such sentences exhibit! All the same, 
the objects of the League may make more progress, when 
they become matter for sharp controversy and strong 
feelings, than they can ever make as a mere occasion of 
tepid platitude about which we are all supposed to agree. 


Lorp BirKENHEAD’s address to the Canadian Bar 
Association in Montreal appears to have been singularly 
ill-timed. At a moment when the issue between the 
reign of force and the reign of law has been very clearly 
raised in Europe, and when the whole influence of the 
British Government is being used to maintain the 
authority of the League of Nations, it is not helpful to 
have an ex-Lord Chancellor proclaiming to the world 
his belief in the powerlessness of international law and 
the futility of the League. Lord Birkenhead’s pro- 
nouncements will not increase his reputation either as a 
lawyer or asa statesman. It is not true, as he suggested, 
that law is law only when there exists a fully armed 
executive for its enforcement. The whole history of 
customary law—and international law is still largely in 
the customary stage—shows that the law and the 
influence of the law have almost invariably preceded the 
creation of the sanctions. 


In view of the very long and close associations 
between Great Britain and Portugal, it is a happy event 
that Senhor Teixeira Gomes, the Portuguese Ambassador 
to this country, should have been chosen as President- 
elect of the Republic. At the dinner given in his honour 
by the Portuguese Chamber of Commerce in London, 
Senhor Gomes referred to the historical alliance between 
Great Britain and Portugal as the pivot of his country’s 
international policy, and that alliance has, in truth, 
played an important part in the history of both States. 
Its origins take us back to days still earlier than those in 
which Portuguese seamen, under the inspiration of 
Henry the Navigator, gave the first stimulus to that out- 
burst of maritime adventure and discovery from which 
the era of modern commerce and colonization takes its 
birth. There is something very unusual about a diplo- 
matic connection that has remained unbroken through 
all the political changes of more than five centuries. 
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Ir is difficult to take very seriously the figures given 
by the Bishop of London in his letter of protest 
against immoral behaviour in the London parks. The 
Vice-President of the London Council for the Promotion 
of Public Morality has indeed declared that ‘‘ the 
conduct and acts referred to are such as no self- 
respecting parent would allow a daughter to indulge 
in ’’; but it is reasonable to surmise that the Council’s 
inspectors have included in their lists demonstrations of 
affection by courting couples which, while they might 
incur the frown of what the Council would consider ‘‘a 
self-respecting parent,’’ are in no way offences against 
either the law or morality. The police should be left to 
do their duty without this amateur assistance. The 
sincerity of the Bishop’s desire to protect young Lon- 
doners from evil acts and evil sights is not in doubt ; but 
we cannot expect a rigorous observance of the conven- 
tions of the roomily housed from the thousands of people 
who have no little room, and no access to a country lane, 
where they can be absolutely alone, 


THE annual report on the British Army for the year 
ended September 30th, 1921, has just been published, 
and provides food for a good deal of thought. It appears 
that no fewer than 48 per cent. of those who presented 
themselves for enlistment during that year were rejected 
on physical grounds, a fact worth remembering when 
expenditure on national health is opposed, as “ waste,’’ 
by those most ready to vote money for military purposes. 
Another impediment to obtaining sufficient suitable men 
is said to be the measures taken for relief of unemploy- 
ment—a rather bitter comment on the attractions of 
Army life and the factors hitherto relied on to provide 
recruits. In one respect, at least, conditions have 
undoubtedly improved ; we no longer turn men out of the 
Army without any effort to fit them for earning their 
livelihood. It is stated, however, that the recruiting of 
skilled tradesmen is still hampered by a widespread 
belief that their military service will stand in their way 
on their re-entry into civil life. 


Omicron. 


THE BIRDS OF NOSS 


By FRANCES PITT. 


Noss is a small island lying to the east of the wild and 
windswept Shetlands, one of their outer defences against 
the grim North Sea, whose storms it meets with mighty, 
precipitous cliffs that drop perpendicularly to the ocean. 
The waves have carved them into fantastic shapes, and 
worn huge caves at their base; yet it is not the tower- 
ing cliffs, or the waves thundering at their foot, which 
constitute the feature of Noss—the thing which 
impresses the visitor, filling him with amazement 
and wonder, is the birds! 

In the breeding season they resort to the cliffs in 
myriads, kittiwakes, guillemots, and razorbills being 
there in incredible numbers, their ranks swelled by 
the addition of many other species, for nearly every bird 
found in Shetland nests somewhere on the island. 

Whether the great cliffs are more impressive when 
one looks down from the top or up from sea-level, it is 
hard to say, for from either viewpoint they afford an 
extraordinary spectacle, especially where they rise 
highest to the point known as the Noup of Noss. From 
top to bottom, this mighty precipice is whitewashed by 
the droppings of the birds, until it looks as if snowdrifts 
were lying upon its ledges. The clamour of the birds 
rises to the cliff-head as a murmur dulled by distance, 
but a murmur that drowns the roaring of the breakers on 
the rocks. Gazing down from the top of the Noup, 
whence the sea appears to be moving in mere oily 
wrinkles, one sees, after steady staring, that the water 
is covered with a great number of tiny black specks. 
They are guillemots, appearing mere specks by reason 
of the distance they are below. Suddenly a dark streak 
appears in their midst, the water breaks and boils, the 
specks scatter in all directions, and a dark back shows 


for a moment, only to vanish again. It is a whale, and | 


from the cliff-top you can see it moving like a shadow 
under the water, for we are so much above it we can see 
into the depths. It travels on, but our attention is held 
by the birds wheeling to and fro along the face of the 
rocks: the graceful kittiwakes, daintiest of all gulls; 
the stiff-winged fulmar petrels; a few ponderous gannets ; 
great black-backed gulls, lesser black-backed, herring 
and common gulls, with there a glimpse of black, as a 
hoodie crow dodges through the throng. 


The last-mentioned gulls, ¢.e., the common and 
lesser black-backed, do not nest actually on the cliff face, 
preferring the grass and heather-covered part of the 
island, while the great black-backed gulls resort to the 
top of an isolated pinnacle of rock, but the others belong 
truly to the cliffs. Every ledge holds the nests of the 
dainty little kittiwake, whose gentle cry of ‘‘ kitti-wee, 
kitti-wee! ’’ does so much to swell the babble. The 
kittiwakes are by far the most numerous portion of the 
vast population of the cliff, and form the greater part of 
the wheeling crowd that circle about it, looking from 
above like snowflakes drifting round and round, round 
and round, in seemingly endless revolutions that make 
one dizzy to watch. Another apparently unending per- 
formance is the procession round the island. At any 
time, at any part of the shore, you can see a stream 
of kittiwakes flying along. They pass in parties of from 
ten up to twenty or thirty, and as soon as one lot has 
passed another comes in sight, and so the stream flows, 
from right to left, without, so far as I could see, any 
intermission. What the purpose of this tour can be I 
cannot even suggest, and can only state that such is the 
performance, as seen in grey mist, and in brilliant sun- 
shine, when the gulls looked like fairy sprites against 
blue sea, blue sky, and distant purple islands. 

To return to the scene from the cliff-top, fulmar 
petrels are not only present in the crowd, but are most 
interesting birds to watch, as they revolve in their stiff- 
winged, peculiar, yet graceful flight. They are at once 
the most elegant and most clumsy of birds, and to alight 
on their nest ledge, where a grey ball of down denotes the 
solitary chick, is a sore trial. A given bird will gyrate 
round and round near the cliff-face for twenty minutes 
at a time, trying at each revolution to alight, but its 
nerve failing it at the last minute, so that it has to try 
again and yet again. The fulmars on Noss are recent 
colonists from their headquarters on St. Kilda, whence 
the species has spread to Shetland, Orkney, and the coasts 
of Scotland and England. As to the whys and where- 
fores of this sudden increase, which is going on still, 
naturalists are quite in the dark. 

Apart from the gulls, there are ravens and hoodies 
to be seen from the cliff-head, inhabitants of its most 
inaccessible ledges, who live by thieving and plundering 
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their neighbours. To judge from the litter of eggshells on 
the wall that runs along the top of the cliff, they do not 
stint themselves, but steal razorbills’, guillemots’, and 
kittiwakes’ eggs by scores; but then what are a few score 
eggs in such a population as this? Very impressive and 
sombre look the ravens as they fly over croaking, or sit 
on some conspicuous point regarding the scene. But the 
spritely, wicked crows, in their black and grey uniform, 
also have a look of devilment not out of keeping with the 
grim, wild rocks. Inhabitants of the cliff that are less 
often seen are the peregrines, of which there are a pair, 
magnificent birds that strike terror into their smaller 
neighbours. One day when I was watching on the cliff, 
a grey, misty day, when swirling vapours kept driving in 
from the sea, there was a rush of wings overhead, and 
by me shot the tiercel. I had a momentary glimpse of 
him, but he was gone in an instant, passing at a pace 
that was incredible—no wonder that in its stoop the 
peregrine achieves greater pace than any other bird that 
flies. 

Wonderful as the cliffs are from above, they are 
perhaps more marvellous from below, when one looks up 
at the great rocks, at the clouds of gulls flying out, at 
the guillemots and razorbills pouring off the lower 
ledges, at shags (green cormorants) joining the throng, 
with here and there a puffin—puffins are not numerous— 
and now and again a party of black guillemots. Tysties, 
as the Shetlanders call the guillemots, are one of the most 
charming and characteristic birds of these northern 
waters. They are black, with patches of white on the 
wings, and have brilliantly scarlet feet, also throats of 
the same hue, which latter they frequently exhibit as 
they twitter at each other and at the visitor. These 
dainty little birds frequent the foot of the cliffs rather 
than the higher ledges. These lower ledges are indeed 
thronged with birds, so that on some it is hardly possible 
for a fresh arrival to find standing room. Among the 
crowd of common guillemots there are many of the 
bridled variety, so called from the light line round its 
eye and down its neck. It is apparently a freak (or 
mutation) from the common form, with which it inter- 
breeds, but in most places only occurs in ones and twos ; 
here there were many of it, and I saw a number at close 
quarters. 

Birds one must not forget to mention are the rock 
doves that live in the caverns, for there are deep caves 
running into the cliffs, in whose safe recesses the blue 
rock doves nest in absolute security. Other birds to be 
seen about the cliffs are skuas, both great and arctic; 
dark pirate gulls that earn the greater part of their 
living by hunting the other gulls until they throw up 
and disgorge the fish they have swallowed. These 
parasitical scoundrels nest on the flat grassy top of the 
island, but the cliff birds know them only too well, and 
when watching the wheeling crowds you often see a dark, 
hawklike shape dart through them or come down upon 
them from above, one of the pirates that batten on the 
earnings of the gulls. 

When in a boat, at the foot of the rocks, with the 
waves lapping against them, the water covered with 
birds, the cliff-face alive with them, the air full of them, 
and their voices like a babel in one’s ears, it seems 
incredible that such a scene of animation could ever 
be deserted. Yet once the young are reared, as soon as 
the nesting is over, the birds leave, they disperse over 
the seas, and the great cliffs are left lifeless until another 
breeding season comes round, when their population 
returns once more to those inaccessible ledges, the 
legions coming back from far-away wanderings to occupy 

once again the old nesting sites. 


A NINETEENTH - CENTURY CHILDHOOD. 
II. 


But now it is time to go down to the drawing-room. We 
are seized on by Eva, and held swiftly and fiercely under 
sponge and comb. Coral necklaces are clasped round our 
necks, and sashes are tied on; and, once ready, we go 
downstairs with a festive sense of expectancy. I get to 
the bottom of the stairs first, and sit there waiting, for 
Evelina has to drop one foot deliberately down on to 
each stair, stop, and bring the other foot down cautiously 
after it; she takes her time. 

Mr. Browning has left; Mr. Shorthouse is still in 
the drawing-room, but we are able to have a good read 
of Grimm with my mother and some jolly singing; but 
then, alas! hymns! The vitriol manufacturer has asked 
for ‘‘ We are but little children weak.’’ We stare at 
him, transfixed by the contortions of his stammer, and 
then reluctantly comply. By the time we have had two 
or three hymns I am reduced to a state of miserable 
depression. It always happens if we have hymns. We 
go to bed and Eva is out, there is only the comfortless 
nursery maid there; it is dusk; the gloom grows more 
and more as we undress. I creep, crying, into my bed, 
feeling utterly forlorn, and almost at once begin to be 
frightened. 

Presently my mother comes to my bedside and I wail 
reproachfully, ‘‘ Oh, why did we have ‘ We are but 
little children weak ’ ?”’ but already by her presence—a 
little out of breath, in her comfortable velvet dress—she 
has soothed me. She strokes my chin with a deliciously 
soft hand over and over again. She stays with us till we 
drop off to sleep peacefully. 

But that day happened to end with a calm night. 
As a general rule after dark the nursery floor became 
crowded with wolves, and the knives of murderers and 
robbers gleamed from under the bed valances; the mad 
dog with foaming mouth galloped up the stairs and along 
the passages, over and over again only just missing our 
door in its hurtling rush; the ghost woman in a flannel 
petticoat with a lighted candle slowly came round the 
door into the room and padded about. I could hear 
her—if I looked round I should see her. Even by day- 
light bad things happened. Eva, our nurse, for instance, 
had her soul stolen away by dwarfs. As she swept the 
room, as she poured out the tea, although she spoke 
and seemed almost the same, for several days her soul 
had gone away ; she was only a carcase, a stock. I would 
watch her in dismay, pale with the strain of my secret, 
which I could share with no one. 

Besides the concealing of night fears there was the 
hiding of humiliations to be managed. When my 
brother Roderick, at our breakfast table before a start 
on a journey to Devonshire, said, ‘‘ Look at little Mary, 
too excited to eat,’’ how I hoped that a wide agreeable 
smile on my red face would conceal my pang of 
humiliation! Fears, humiliations, and depressions were 
subtle, grim, secret; above all, the emotion was adult. 
I feel unchanged, and at this moment I see myself like 
an old sea that has been coming in and going out, coming 
in and going out on tides, for a very long time, with 

an unceasing murmur. 

But apart from fears, humiliations, and depressions, 
I now know I was very happy ; my time was spent flitting 
about a house full of very kind, very occupied people, and 
in dreaming and playing in a garden. I can remember 
one morning sitting up at the nursery breakfast table, 
holding a porridge bowl up to my lips and feeling the 
thick, rough stuff flowing slowly down my throat, and 
looking out over the rim of the bowl at our autumn 
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garden and seeing that it was pure gold and superbly 
beautiful. Evelina and I used to roam about our house, 
opening doors, and everywhere entering on dramas and 
peepshows. You came into the schoolroom and you heard 
a scolding; then ran out, shutting in the sound of the 
stiff, chilblainy scales and the noisy tick of the metro- 
nome, to wander on to the study door. The handle was 
turned with difficulty; once inside the room there was 
my father and everything to do with him that concerned 
oneself. You felt the peculiar and pleasant electric shock 
of his prickly shaven chin against your face,; and felt the 
delicious fresh smell of his very clean soap ; there was his 
red sealing-wax and his ink; and you went out of the 
room with a picture he had drawn of an eagle carrying 
off a baby. 

A great deal of music was played in the house. 
You would often find the drawing-room full of instru- 
ments and fluttering music and a conductor waving a 
wand; once a large lady stood up and sang some fine 
songs about rushing streams and a wandering miller. 
There were visitors who were interesting to watch and 
who were very, very kind, and out of whose trunks came 
rustling tissue paper and caskets of jewels. 

My mother had cabinets with drawers to examine, 
and she had boxes of jewels, too; and she made no fuss 
when Evelina, while playing, flung a diamond and ruby 
ring into her fire and all the gold was found to be 
melted away. She was very absent-ininded with us. 
We would be dancing with exquisite enjoyment, bound- 
ing and flying about to her Weber strains and her 
Schumann waltz; and suddenly she would forget us and 
muse for a long time in silence at the piano; or she 
would begin telling us a most interesting story, and then 
she would stop and stroke our chins and look through 
us with a far-away look in a long pause, and one said in 
vain: ‘‘ Mother! Mother! Oh, do go on.’’ She seemed 
too far away to hear. At last Evelina discovered that, 
if you said ‘‘ Mrs, Kestell! ’’ in a very severe tone, she 
could be recalled, and with a smile she would at last 
go on, 

Besides listening to her stories and reading and 
music, when we were little, we used to bury our noses in 
her bowls of roses and take great draughts of freshness 
from them, as she did, following her, and breathing it in, 
like her; and she would shut her eyes and take great 
draughts from the fragrance of a peach, and then we 
would shut our eyes and take great draughts too. It is 
difficult to give any idea of my mother’s delightful, but 
over intense and eccentric, personality. As her daughter 
I find her an elusive subject. 

Ah! But those romantic, sheltered, Ruskinian days 
of my childhood were good! Our flowers, our Devon- 
shire streams and valleys; our autumn garden with its 
rustling leaves! I seemed to live then by rushing water 
-—my feet were always on moss. And the poets told 
me God had made all on purpose for delight. 

And you must know, no poet could then keep silent 
about nature. They felt mystery and majesty all round 
them, and they seemed to make up a great choir or 
symphony about the spring and the sun and the earth 
and the water and the air on and on. 

Some time ago I was sitting in the garden at Far- 
ringford, where the rooks were still ‘‘ crying and 
calling,’”’ and reiterating, ‘‘ Maud! Maud! Maud! ”’ and 
through the lane at the end of the garden came bouncing 
and bumping a yellow and red motor-van. A cry at the 
desecration came from the old gentleman who had led 
me there. He has died since. He lived on the island 
surrounded with Mrs. Cameron’s photographs; illustra- 
tions by Dicky Doyle; Fred Walker’s water-colours, and 


Moxon’s editions of the poets. He was then of dead 
yesterday. He had ceased already to be expressive! 

For now no poet would dare leave London at all for 
fear of the inspiration of a garden or a rill. They sit 
at home and do mathematics; and red and yellow vans 
are their delight. If a poet does stray into the country 
for inspiration, it shows a marked failure of vitality, and 
he must not feel the light and shade amoung the summer 
leaves, or ‘‘ the flying gold of the ruined woodland ”’ ; his 
poem will be of the mass of yellow flies seething up from 
the hot, brown cow-dung ; the pool where a trout is leap- 
ing may take his fancy, but in his poem a stark and 
pregnant cat must float upon its surface. Birds are 
now unfashionable in poetry. The lark that sang at 
Heaven’s Gate, or ascended ‘“‘ like a cloud of fire,’’ 
is utterly tabooed. Woollen birds worked in bright 
cross stitch now have all the success. 

The painters, too, show temper with the past. 
Natural flowers seem insipid in shape. Patterns of 
different coloured sands are more interesting; a little 
house-breaker’s rubble, some scaffolding, a butcher’s 
shop, and they have their landscape 

And prose? “‘ First of all, it has the great merit 
of meaning absolutely nothing! ’’ says a young man 
describing the new book that was giving him entire 
satisfaction. 

For a long time now the sound of crashing and 
smashing of glass has been in my ears. 

It is the strong, rose-coloured glass of thenineteenth- 
century conservatories cracking up. Now the wrecking 
is over. There is a great mess everywhere about, and 
something perhaps of the early morning misgiving after 
the spree. The detached biographess, hurrying out to 
view the damage, does so without betraying emotion ; 
and yet, as she turns away, the Young with their 
hammers catch her murmuring: ‘‘ Stones for bread! 
Stones for bread! ’’ and wonder what she is driving at. 


Mary MacCartay. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


FUTURE RELATIONS BETWEEN GERMANY AND 
FRANCE. 

Sir,—The letter from Mr. Meyrick Booth, which you 
published on August 25th, lays some emphasis upon an 
aspect of European affairs from which attention is generally 
diverted by the more concrete and manageable considerations 
of politics and economics. I have myself had more than 
two years’ personal knowledge of French methods in Ger- 
many; they have produced among one of the most virile 
nations in the world a hatred the intensity of which it is 
difficult to realize. 

When a nation comes to hate, not merely as a result 
of so-called national antipathies, not merely under the 
influence of war psychosis, but personally and individually, 
as countless thousands hate not only France, but Frenchmen, 
its hatred becomes a potent factor in the political situation 
which statesmen and others ignore at their peril. It is not 
simply that the German hates the Treaty and those who 
administer it; nor does he resent with any bitterness the 
infliction of sharp, swift justice; otherwise the English in 
Cologne would be the objects of the same hatred as the 
French in, say, the Saar. Into the reasons which make the 
Englishman quietly respected, if not liked, in Germany, 
while the Frenchman can win neither respect nor confidence, 
but only hatred, it is unnecessary to enter here. There the 
hatred is—a nation of some sixty million souls is burning 
with it—and it cannot be extinguished by expulsions or 
condemnations or bayonets or any of the instruments of 
French policy. 
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In 1920, it is true to say that, apart from a handful 
of irreconcilable reactionaries, the German nation recognized 
the justice of the Allies’ claim to Reparations, and was pre- 
pared to meet the bill In passing, it may be suggested that 
but for the avarice of French speculators it would have been 
easy to employ on the reconstruction of devastated France 
the man-power and, in another form, the material, used for 
her destruction. There did exist, in spite of the hard terms 
of the Peace Treaty, a lurking belief that the Allies’ war- 
time professions might, after all, have contained something 
of sincerity, and a hope that perhaps even for Germany a 
better era had dawned. If not pacifist, Germany was ripe 
for pacifism. The perilous fact now is that in Germany in 
general, and in particular in the parts of Germany that 
are, or have been, occupied by French troops, the idea is 
growing that war might, after all, pay—next time; peace 
does not, and in peace there is no hope. 

I have before me as I write a letter from the lady in 
whose house I was billeted for a considerable part of my 
two and a-half years’ official residence in Germany since the 
war. I remember her early in 1920, grateful that peace had 
come at last, a little resentful of its terms as she understood 
them, but sincerely believing that war was foolish as well as 
iniquitous. She lived two and a-half years under French 
occupation, and her attitude underwent some modification. 
But the French left her district and the joy of their departure 
swamped all but the bitterest memories. Since then the 
Ruhr has been occupied, and she, like all others, has felt its 
effects. She writes :— 

‘“The winter will bring terrible distress. If only I could 
live to see the day of our revenge on the French! Our hands 
are bound now, but other times are coming again. The next 
war will be far more terrible, for not even children will be 
spared.” 

It is not a pretty sentence; but it is horribly real and 
sincere, and there is nothing to disprove and a great deal to 
suggest that it expresses a feeling now general and normal 
in Germany, a feeling shared by all parties, from the Com- 
munist workmen to the Monarchist ex-generals. Multiply 
its force by sixty millions—there is no reason to make deduc- 
tions for the children who are begotten, born, and bred in 
the same atmosphere of hatred—multiply again by the factor 
of mass psychology, and you have a situation more pregnant 
of evil than any squabble over so-and-so many milliards. 

Can any intelligent Frenchman or friend of France view 
without dismay the development of this hatred, against 
which no strategic adjustment of frontiers and no measures 
of economic suppression can provide real security? The 
sterner the means taken to ensure it, the more problematic 
it becomes. It is, indeed, no exaggeration to say that France, 
whatever of right she may have on her side, is the most 
active and efficient recruiting agent for the militarist party 
in Germany, and the most convincing propagandist of the 
next war against herself. She is pouring oil upon the flames 
which seek now to consume her. 

The issue at this moment is definite and urgent, and it 
is waste of time and worse to refer to Germany’s peace terms 
in 1871, or to the vindictive iniquity of the terms she was pre- 
pared to impose at any time after August, 1914. Not a few 
men fought and died in the conviction that we were ethically 
superior to the Germans, and that the peace for which we 
were fighting was to constitute a moral example to the world 
rather than an illustration of the most effective way of chas- 
tising an enemy. Chastisement, indeed, was necessary ; but 
chastisement was not the purpose; it was no more than a 
corollary of the high justice of which we claimed to be the 
exponents, a corollary so reasonable that even the victims 
of it would recognize its rightness and acquiesce. To make 
the comparisons suggested is merely to lower ourselves to the 
mora] plane upon which we placed the Germans. It is insin- 
cere, it is dishonest, and it is futile. Further, it evokes 
blind and ignorant passions here at a moment when sobriety 
and calm judgment are imperatively necessary. We have to 
face, with full knowledge of its dangers, the bald, bare, ugly 
fact that a nation which in 1920 was submissively ready, if 
indeed not eager, to make reparation, is now—perhaps more 
as a result of French methods than even of French policy 
itself—saturated with a spirit of hatred, a spirit that believes 
itself to be just and justified, and is, therefore, bound ulti- 
mately to seek satisfaction. National antipathies may or 
may not be inevitable; what counts now is something less 


speculative, the direct and personal hatred of millions of 
Germans, who hate the Frenchman, not because they have 
met him upon the field of battle, but because in time of peace 
they have been by Frenchmen expelled from their homes, 
robbed of their goods, imprisoned, condemned, restricted in 
their movements, while miilions of others, feeling the pinch 
of hunger and watching their children grow up in diseased 
deformity, and believing all this to be the outcome of French 
policy, hate only a little less directly. 

It is economically and politically stupid, in days when 
war cannot be waged without popular support, and popular 
opinion itself can induce war, to ignore such national 
unanimity of sentiment. It cannot be measured or defined 
as the amount of a Reparations bill or the course of a frontier, 
but, while Notes are being exchanged and conversations held, 
it is gathering heat ; its objective is already clear. It waits 
but the master-mind that can control and apply it. Treaties 
of peace and diplomatic documents are likely to be but trifles 
in the bonfire that is a-building. In the long run France 
has but two roads to security: either a radical modification 
of her policy and its methods, or the extermination of the 
German nation. But France is a Christian country.— 
Yours, &c., 

A. T, Saxton. 

London, N.W. 6. 

August 29th, 1923. 


THE FRENCH OCCUPATION OF THE RUHR. 

Sir,—The French Government has pursued for many 
years a definite foreign policy, and that policy aims at the 
destruction of the German power and keeping that country 
perpetually in a subordinate position. In order to enable 
them to put their plans into effect the French have made a 
very large army, well armed with the latest modern weapons, 
including abundant aeroplanes. They have also numerous 
submarines. There is no power in Europe that can hinder 
the execution of the French plans by force except at a cost 
ruinous to everybody. And the French certainly will not 
yield to threats of force or refrain from carrying out their 
programme in deference to legal or moral arguments or con- 
siderations of British trade and unemployment. 

There is, however, one way in which the British nation 
can secure the objects it has in view—i.c., a real peace in 
Europe, trade with Germany, Russia, and other countries— 
and that is by offering to the French a substantial and profit- 
able alternative to their present plan. 

1. We must offer the French a permanent, binding 
Treaty, guaranteeing them against attack by the Germans, 
and we must endeavour to secure the adhesion of other 
powerful nations to that guarantee. 


2. We must guarantee the payment by Germany of a 
large sum by way of Reparations—say the £2,500,000,000 
mentioned by Mr. Bonar Law. If we made this offer, 
M. Poincaré would be able to boast that he had been success- 
ful in his Ruhr enterprise and would probably accept. 

3. It is also necessary for us to restore Russian credit. 
The people of Russia have pressing needs, and they require 
a vast amount of goods such as we manufacture—boots and 
shoes, clothes of all kinds, gardening tools, agricultural tools, 
locomotives, railway waggons, rails, engines and machines of 
every kind—and if only we gavo her a start she would keep 
our workpeople engaged for the next twenty years. A credit 
to Russia of £100,000,000 a year would be less expensive than 
our present dole to people out of work. 

It is a mistake to suppose that we can get what we want 
without paying for it. When the nation decided that it 
wished to destroy the German power it spent £12,000,000,000 
and over three million casualties in battle. In comparison with 
that, the proposals that I make hardly appear to be any cost 
at all, and yet this exhibition of practical goodwill on our 
part would restore Europe and this country to peace and 
prosperity. 

Of course, our guarantees to France are on condition that 
she withdraws her armies entirely from Germany, and leaves 
that country free from further interference.—Yours, &c., 


Arnotp Lupton. 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 


August 28th, 1923, 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF FA-HSIEN. 


Over 1,500 years ago Fa-hsien started out from 
China on one of the most amazing pilgrimages ever 
undertaken or accomplished. Such was the fervour of 
his Buddhism that he had determined to walk to India 
in order to obtain there, at the fountain-head, the 
authentic texts in the books of the Buddhist Canon. He 
crossed on foot the terrible desert of Gobi, and, 
travelling by way of Kashgar and Peshawur, passed over 
the Hindu Kush to the famous cities of Central India. 
It took him six years to walk to India; he spent 
another six years visiting the centres of Buddhism and 
collecting his texts. Then he sailed in a merchant ship 
from the mouth of the Hoogly to the Land of the Lion 
or Ceylon. He spent two years in Ceylon, and then 
sailed again eastward in another merchant ship, through 
the Sunda Straits between Java and Sumatra, back to 
China. He had spent fifteen years on his pilgrimage, 
and, when he had returned home, he wrote down, as he 
tells us himself, ‘‘ on bamboo tablets and silk an account 
of what he had been through, desiring that the gentle 
reader should share this information.’’ Such was the 
origin of ‘‘ The Travels of Fa-hsien,’’ or ‘‘ Record of 
the Buddhistic Kingdoms,’’ a famous book which has 
just been retranslated by Professor Giles and published 
in a charming little volume (Cambridge University 
Press, 5s.). 


* * * 


I Knew that the book was famous, but I did not 
know how entrancing it was until I read this trans- 
lation. I suppose that some people would call it senti- 
mental and a kind of “‘ historical fallacy ’’ to feel an 
emotional thrill at the mere discovery that a Chinaman, 
fifteen centuries ago, in the desert of Gobi or in the icy 
winds of the Pamirs or in the jungles of Ceylon was 
afflicted by the same human feelings as we ourselves 
suffer from to-day. To scratch the hard, dry surface of 
history and find a human being under it is so rare an 
experience that it never fails to astonish and delight me. 
But there is, I think, something more than this primitive 
and simple emotion in the charm of Fa-hsien. He was 
a charming and a heroic person, and he has the rare 
power of conveying this, simply and naturally, to his 
reader, when he puts pen to bamboo tablet and silk. 


Let me quote. 
* * 


First there is a passage early in his book describing 
the death of a very gallant Chinese gentleman on the 
summit of Safed Koh in the year 400 a.p. Fa-hsien had 
started out from China on his adventure with several 
companions, one of whom was Hui-ching. 


“Tn the second moon of winter, Fa-hsien and his 
companions, three in all, went southward across the 
Little Snowy Mountains (Safed Koh), which retain the 
snow summer and winter alike. On the northern side, 
which is in the shade, it is frightfully cold ; and when a 
gale gets up, it makes one shut the mouth and shiver. 
Hui-ching could go no farther ; he foamed at the mouth, 
and said to Fa-hsien, ‘I too cannot recover; you had 
better go on while you can; do not let us all pass away 
here’—and so he passed. Gently stroking the corpse, 
Fa-hsien cried out in lamentation, ‘Our original design 
cannot be carried out; it is destiny ; what is there to be 
done?’ Then the pilgrims once more struggled forward ; 
and having got across to the south of the range, they 
arrived at the country of Afghanistan, where there are 
approximately three thousand priests belonging to both 
the Greater and Lesser Vehicles.” 


THE description of the sea voyage home from Ceylon 
is very fine, and there is a grim little story of how, in 
the midst of a terrible gale, the Brahman merchants 
on board were for treating Fa-hsien as the sailors treated 
Jonah. But the best thing in the book is the description 
of a little incident which happened to Fa-hsien in 
Ceylon, when, after being away from his own country 
for over twelve years, in a great temple in front of a 
colossal green jade image of the Buddha, he suddenly 
saw a little white silk fan from China :— 


“Fa-hsien had now been many years away from his 
own land of Han; the people he had had to deal with 
were all inhabitants of strange countries; the moun- 
tains, the streams, plants, and trees on which his eyes 
had lighted were not those of old days ; moreover, those 
who had travelled with him were separated from him— 
some having remained behind in these countries, others 
having died. Now, beholding only his own shadow, he 
was constantly sad at heart; and when suddenly, by 
the side of this jade image, he saw a merchant make 
offering of a white silk fan from China, his feelings over- 
came him and his eyes filled with tears.” 


* * * 


Fa-ustEn’s book is also of considerable historical 
interest, particularly in the glimpse which it gives us of 
conditions in Central India in the fifth century. In 
Magadha, which had been ruled by Asoka, had the seat 
of its government at Patna, and included portions of 
Oude and Bengal, there was peace, prosperity, and 
civilization, which embraced a system of free hospitals. 
But the greatest and most curious light which this little 
book throws is upon the history of religious belief. 
Fa-hsien was a devout Buddhist, and he visited India 
when Buddhism was at the height of its influence and 
glory. Now I have lived for many years among a 
Buddhist people, and the effect of this religion upon the 
lives of those who profess it seems to me at least as good 
as that of Muhammadanism, Christianity, or Judaism. 
But, I remember, I once was sitting in a tower looking 
down on to the famous temple of Buddha’s tooth and the 
lake at Maha Nuwara, listening to a Buddhist priest, of 
real learning and piety, expound the doctrine of the 
‘* Path.’? We could see down there in the street men, 
women, and children from the villages bringing the 
oleander flowers to lay as offerings on the sacred books. 
When the priest stopped, I pointed to the villagers and 
said to him: ‘‘There is nothing in all you have told me 
about that, about offerings, and worshipping the Buddha 
as a God, and his sacred tooth, and the devils in the 
banian trees. Yet it is those things which the people 
seem to learn in your temples.’’ The priest shook his 
head ; ‘‘ No,’’ he said, ‘‘ there are no real followers of 
Buddha to-day, and what we priests preach is not the 
true Dhamma ”’ (Faith). I could not tell him, as I 
could now, that it was just exactly the same fifteen 
hundred years ago in the time of the pious Fa-hsien, 
that they had already then taken the Buddha’s teaching, 
a religion of renunciation and simplicity, and turned it 
upside down into a religion of pomp and worship in 
which even the parings of the Buddha’s nails were 
deified in a magnificent temple and attended by 700 
priests. And Buddhism is not the only religion which 
has been turned upside down. 

Lzonarp Woorr. 
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REVIEWS 


SCIENCE AND METAPHYSICS. 


The Domain of Natural Science: the Gifford Lectures de- 
livered in the University of Aberdeen in 1921 and 1922. 
By EK. W. Hopson, Se.D. (Cambridge University Press. 21s.) 


Tue progress of science in modern times has had a curious 
feature: the more it has taught us how to handle nature 
the less it has professed to tell us about the metaphysical 
reality displayed in nature. The knowledge embodied in 
science has gradually been found to be more and more 
abstract. We know certain very general features of the 
structure of the physical world, but we know nothing of the 
ingredients of that structure. Our knowledge is something 
like the knowledge of geography which a blind man might 
obtain from relief maps without ever going outside his own 
room. Such a man might be able to talk about different 
countries as accurately as the greatest traveller, but he would 
not know the meanings of the words he was using. So it is 
in physics: we know how to speak correctly about physical 
processes, but we do not know what our words signify. 

For utilitarian purposes the knowledge we have of 
nature is adequate, in spite of its abstractness. The reason 
of this is that the abstractness ceases just where our know- 
ledge touches our own sensations. But those natural pro- 
cesses which do not enter directly into our experience are 
only known to us in their formal mathematical and logical 
properties ; at least, this is all that science can tell us about 
them. 

Can philosophy tell us something more? Professor 
Hobson inclines to the view that it can, though he does not 
venture on any very definite statement. His book repeatedly 
sets forth the limitations of scientific knowledge, with the 
suggestion (though not the assertion) that there may be other 
knowledge of a less restricted kind. To the present reviewer 
this appears to be no better than a pious illusion. Science 
may not tell us much, but it tells at least as much as we 
can know. Probably it will turn out in future to tell us even 
less than it now seems to do, since this has been the direction 
of past developments. But the limits of science are the limits 
of valid inference, and extra-scientific philosophy is only the 
expiring sigh of theology. 

Although Professor Hobson is a distinguished mathe- 
matician, and thoroughly conversant with modern work in 
physics, his outlook is, nevertheless, somewhat old-fashioned. 
Controversies and points of view which have been rendered 
obsolete by the theory of relativity still seem to him impor- 
tant. He has a whole chapter on Time and Space from a pre- 
Einstein standpoint, which is followed by a discussion of the 
four-dimensional space-time manifold as a sort of appendix. 
His discussions of causation do not adequately take into 
account the profound change that has been introduced by the 
discovery that the time-order of two events is, in certain 
cases, arbitrary. Nor does he seem to the present reviewer 
to take into sufficient account the dissolution of matter into 
sets of events, with the consequent disappearance from 
physics of the notion of substance. Modern theories require 
not only to be known, but to be imaginatively apprehended ; 
when this is done it appears that most of the discussions of 
physical principles in the past are better forgotten. Even in 
dealing with pure mathematics, Professor Hobson is too kind 
to the past, and consequently not kind enough to the present 
—so, at least, it seems to the present reviewer. 

These drawbacks are probably unavoidable when the 
historical method is adopted in a discussion of which the 
main purpose is not historical. In most sciences speculation 
begins with the early Greeks, is stereotyped by Aristotle, 
revived on new lines at the Renaissance, and synthesized into 
a new orthodoxy after Newton or Darwin. But this history 
does not help us much to discover what we are to believe at 
the present day. If the principles of all science are to be 
covered in one volume severe concentration is necessary, and 
space given to history is taken from discussion of matters 
which have contemporary importance. The history of science 
on its own account is a valuable study, but only if it is not 
too schematic. And even then it throws little light on the 
controversies of our own time. 

Gifford Lecturers are expected to deal with natural 
theology, and accordingly Professor Hobson ends with a 


chapter on “ Natural Science and Theism,” without, how- 
ever, making it plain whether he is or is not a believer in 
Theism. Theism used to be based upon supposed infractions 
of natural law in the form of miracles; then it came to be 
based upon the existence of natural law. Professor Hobson 
sets forth both arguments, without accepting or rejecting 
either. He does not discuss what we should have to think if 
it turned out that natural law is a human delusion ; yet it is 
possible that this may be the true view. It is curious that 
this view, which ought to have been held by Hume, is incom- 
patible with the argument of his essay on miracles. This 
inconsistency has been characteristic of sceptics: they have 
become dogmatic believers in natural law whenever they 
could use it to attack religious orthodoxy. But the true 
sceptic should be equally hostile to irrational orthodoxy in 
science. ; 
BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


CHARLES LAMB ON BOOKS. 


Lamb's Criticism. Edited by E. M. W. Titnyarp. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 5s.) 


Ir was a good thought to make an anthology of Charles 
Lamb’s literary criticism, scattered as it is over his essays 
and his letters. He was a desultory critic, roaming and 
pausing where his quick eye happened to be caught ; he had 
no argument to unfold and no moral to point; and the 
phrases that he dropped when he had enjoyed a book are 
easily picked up and gathered together by the hand of an 
anthologist. They are the flowers of a mind—of a mind that 
gives them unity in the bunch; they are not the ornaments 
of a considered structure that lose their meaning when they 
are jumbled out of their places. He may talk of Marlowe 
or Wordsworth, Sidney or Defoe, Milton or Coleridge; and 
the jumps and deviations that would be teasing in another 
sort of critic are of no account in this one, for he is always 
himself, always sensitive in appreciation and fancy, and he is 
himself the argument that is sustained through the shifting 
theme. Ought such a man to be called a critic at all? He is 
wayward, he is irresponsible, he follows his mood and 
indulges his taste; and a real critic is known by his 
impatience with the personal and the accidental in himself, 
by his determination (vain, vain as it is) to find solider 
ground to build on. Lamb as a critic is a type of the happy 
amateur ; which means that he is free to take up a book when 
he pleases and to lay it down when he is tired of it; which 
means that he writes of a book as it happens to favour his 
mood; which means that no ideal norm, but frankly the 
living and wavering line of his own impressionability, is 
the thread of his discourse. 

It hardly seems fair to call this kind of criticism 
“artistic’’ or “creative,” as contrasted with the other, the 
more formal and impersonal sort. Mr. Tillyard is inclined 
to draw irrelevant comparisons between the two—between 
Lamb’s critical manner, for example, and that of Coleridge— 
as though one were before or after other; whereas either 
is surely a form of art like any other form—artistic when it 
is used by the right man, inartistic when it is not. Lamb 
in his fashion was an exceedingly accomplished artist, and he 
employed the form that suited him ; he took his impression 
of a book with the light mind of an amateur, and he used 
his impression, he turned it into art, with the skill of a very 
ingenious writer. As for his taste in books, there is little 
to be said of it that has not often been well and truly said. 
Charles Lamb is one of the spoilt children of literature ; 
nobody but Carlyle, perhaps, has been able to say a really 
cold, hard word about him, and Carlyle’s merciless little 
flashlight picture of him is one that everybody, perhaps, is 
quick to resent. There is something about this queer and 
whimsical clerk of the East India House which makes us 
feel that no one has the right to cast a stone. And if that 
is the case when we think of him as a brother and a com- 
panion, it is not less so when we think of him as a man of 
letters. He was wilful and wayward, yes; but he loved a 
book—and so genuinely, so fondly, that he possibly puts 
the more professional critic to a kind of shame. Must it 
be said that when books are the business of a man’s life they 
will sometimes, at the end of a day, sit stale and dusty upon 
his hand ?—so that his heart contracts, his spirit is chilled 
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towards them in the hour of ease. It is a horrid thought, and 
we disown it; but the mere twinge is enough to make us 
turn with a renewal of all our kindness to such a man as 
Lamb. There, it is plain, was one who loved his book from 
morning to night, who never doubted or misprized it; let 
none of us speak coldly of such a lover. 

What matter, then, if he picks and chooses a little at 
random, pushing many a good thing aside, blind and deaf 
to certain of the finer shades and strains? That which he 
slights may not always be unworthy; but wherever he 
blesses, the object is blessed indeed. He throws himself 
into the praise of a book as though it did him good to praise ; 
and yet his homage is never tamely effusive, it has the salt 
of a light and independent humour. He seems to be sur- 
rendering himself entirely to a book—but not altogether, 
after all, for he suddenly looks at it with amused, ironical 
eyes, and he drops a phrase that shows how his own mind is 
working, searching, comparing, even while it revels 
luxuriously in the mind of the poet. He gives his affection 
where he pleases, he gives it abundantly, he takes the poet 
as he finds him—not as a divinity to be worshipped, not as 
a candidate to be corrected, but really as a friend. There 
is plenty to learn from following Charles Lamb among his 
books. 


Percy LuBBock. 


ERNEST RENAN. 


Ernest Renan — Henriette Renan: Nouvelles Lettres In- 

times, 1846-1850. (Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 15 fr.) 
Tue period covered by these letters includes a European 
crisis, but neither of the major revolutions in Renan’s life. 
By the end of 1845 he has chosen between faith and science, 
has bidden farewell to his kind masters at Saint-Sulpice, 
and is enjoying whole-heartedly the liberty of research 
untrammelled by considerations of dogma; though, as yet, 
the world outside the Church strikes chill upon his sensitive 
personality ; he shivers to find himself in ce monde froid et 
sans intelligence du divin. 

The next crisis lies far ahead; twenty years were to 
elapse between the date of the last of these letters and the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war ; and it is after the war 
that Renan is presented to us in his last, his “enig- 
matic”? phase—Renan the Sphinx, smiling above the Abyss 
with disconcerting frivolity. 

In these letters he is all human; not, indeed, with any 
full-blooded exuberance, but with the grave intensity of the 
scholar, the fresh ambitions of the student, and deep 
brotherly affection for the incomparable Henriette. 
Henriette was at that time governess in a Polish family, 
sacrificing the last ten years of her youth for the sake of her 
relatives, and especially of her wonderful brother ; between 
the two is a constant interchange of deeply affectionate 
messages, and from Ernest the account of his studies, of the 
incessant and plainly delightful labour by which he pre- 
pares the solid successes of his maturity. 

The Revolution of February came as a surprise to Renan, 
as it did to Louis-Philippe and a good many others. At the 
New Year he is casting up the chances of the future in the 
orthodox way: “ Will the year now beginning be a happier 
one? Will it bring with it some important revolution in my 
life? Will it further our joint fortunes? We may be glad, 
dear friend, that the future is hidden from us, that its 
obscurity enables us to hope, and does not allow too exact a 
prevision to paralyze our efforts.” 

When the storm broke, it was at first the destruction of 
the ordered system of scientific studies that chiefly affected 
him ; but the revolt of the extremists, the massacres of June, 
stirred him more deeply. Since February, Henriette has 
witnessed the progress of Socialist tendencies with profound 
dislike ; the National Workshops scheme has robbed her of 
some of the profits of her uncongenial task ; she sees nothing 
in the latest developments but the triumph of disorder, and 
despairs of France and the future. But Ernest sees in the 
people the hope of humanity, though he realizes that the 
immediate programme of the extremists is impracticable, that 
the people are not yet fit to govern, that time must complete 
the education of the masses. He loves them, not, indeed, 
for what they are, but for what they may become ; and, above 
all, he perceives the intolerable selfishness of the bourgeois 


spirit, and the need for reform: “I contend that a society 
in which a single individual is deprived of his rights as a 
man ought to be transformed... The people will be the 
chief element of the future State.” 

Here we are far indeed from Renan’s other dream, or night- 
mare, of a scientific aristocracy, controlling the uneducated 
by une terreur illimitée aw service de la vérité! (‘‘ Dialogues 
Philosophiques,” p. 112). Perhaps Mr. Wells, writing that 
enthralling romance, “ When the Sleeper Wakes,” remem- 
bered a particular method of terrorization imagined by Renan 
in the dialogue Réves: “ The positivist tyrants [of his State of 
the Future] will not scruple to maintain, in some remote 
corner of Asia, a band of Bashkirs or Kalmucks, obedient 
machines, ready to commit any atrocities.” 

But this dialogue was written in 1871, when, as Renan 
tells us, Vhorrible régne de la violence que nous traversions 
mavait donné le cauchemar. He was no longer expressing so 
much what he believed or hoped or feared as what his 
learned and ingenious mind amused itself by conceiving as 
possible. The “ Dialogues Philosophiques,” he tells us, are 
“the peaceful discussions which take place between the lobes 
of my brain.” Meanwhile, when he was writing these letters 
to Henriette, he had better occupation for the lobes of his 
brain, and did not indulge them in such terrifying pleas- 
antry. In 1850, Henriette joined her brother in Paris; the 
letters cease, and the idyllic years at the Val-de-Grace begin. 


F. W. SToxoe. 


IN MANY FIELDS. 


The Log of a Sportsman. By E. H. D, SrweE.u. (Fisher 

Unwin. 15s.) 

Siyte—loud and cheerful. Subject—sport of several sorts 
In the long run, Mr. Sewell’s book will doubtless be sufli- 
ciently described in some such brief terms. It was, of 
course, a great moment when Mr. Sewell, with one shot, 
knocked over the sambhur, “a grand chap—he stood fourteen 
hands”—a landmark in retrospect, which brings from him 
the exclamation (as Rose Aylmer’s memory drew from Landor 
the sigh of poetry), “Ah me, sambhur!” But, though the 
stags and golden eagles which fell to his gun set Mr. Sewell’s 
“ ganglions a-thrumming,” and no doubt will awaken the 
envy of some readers, the day must be when their photo- 
graphs and their recorded deaths are hidden in these pages 
beyond recall. 

But perhaps other chapters may enjoy a longer exist- 
ence in the mild sphere of leisurely reading? It is probable. 
Cricket survived the war; cricket will survive; and what 
Mr. Sewell writes upon the game will go farther than what he 
did with a gun to the deer of Indian hills. The English 
character, stupid as it may be, expresses itself rather in 
leather-hunting than tiger-hunting; and Mr. Sewell knew 
Grace himself. The ganglions of the general thrum 
more vividly when Alletson’s unique innings at Brighton or 
the spell of Kenneth Hutchings at his zenith is the matter 
in hand, than at many more desperate and “important” 
chronicles. It is said that Francis Thompson made a surer 
title for himself as a poet in writing the remarkable little 
piece on his “Hornby and his Barlow long ago” than in 
all the gorgeous glooms of his other productions. 

Mr. Sewell’s cricketana are numerous. His own powers 
were such that one wishes he had spoken more freely of his 
doings. In one season in India he troubled his opponents 
with an average of 140 runs for nineteen innings, and his 
normal century was followed by some clearly useful bowling, 
which in the period undid more than 150 batsmen at nine 
runs the scalp. Returning to England, he lost this form ; 
but still, no one except some of the most bigoted Oval infal- 
libles could blame him for knocking up 181 against Surrey. 
Playing in Grace’s London County team, he had plenty of 
time to study and admire the “ great big jovial schoolboy ” 
who, he also says, “made cricket.” He, indeed, took part in a 
rich age of cricketers, and brings out some revealing stories ; 
confirms the familiar article of faith that “ Ranji” spent a 
night fishing and the next day batted until the drawing of 
stumps; says that “Ranji,” to oblige a friend who had 
entered a guessing competition, made exactly the number 
of runs required of him—175—and got out. 

Having seen these spacious yesterdays for himself, Mr. 
Sewell naturally finds no ground for dithyramb in the 
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players and the play of the present. Even for S. F. Barnes 
he has no~deep respect, observing: ‘‘ Like Hobbs, Barnes 
was extraordinarily lucky in his generation.” The two- 
eyed stance he continues to condemn ; the idea that swerving 
is a nuisance to batsmen he roundly scoffs at. And what a 
hopeless team, in his opinion, was that which went to 
Australia in 1920-1921! He provides an amusing contrast 
with Parkin, who has just published his view of this subject. 
Then, Mr. Sewell proceeds, what a still more ridiculous 
thing it was to have seven of the tourists in the first Test 
Match in England the following summer! “Fry was most 
unwisely ignored in 1921.” As our miscellanist passes from 
score to complaint, from Ichabod to prophecy, he is always 
ardent and plain ; he may be rash—concerning, for instance, 
Armstrong's team—but the game which he so keenly follows 
is his book’s salvation. 
Epmunp BLuNDEN. 


MODERN ENGLISH PAINTERS. 


Contemporary British Artists : George Clausen ; Augustus 
John; Paul Nash ; William Nicholson ; William Orpen ; 
William Rothenstein. Edited by ALBERT RUTHERSTON. 
(Benn. 8s. 6d. each.) 

A soox of good reproductions is worth twenty books of 

criticism. It loses, of course, not only the colour of the 

originals, but their fine vitality of line, and the full force and 
beauty, at least, of their surface quality. But the main 
lines of composition remain; and the collection of so many 
examples of the same painter in one portable book 
assists one to form a corporate estimate of his work, 
and, by comparing it with a similar collection of 
another painter, to estimate his position in the hierarchy 
of art with an ease and accuracy otherwise impossible. 
Books of modern pictures are particularly illuminating, for 
their originals are in private collections, and are seen, 
if at all, at brief and sporadic exhibitions. We must be 
grateful to Messrs. Benn for this series of reproductions of 
the work of British painters, especially as their covers are 
decorative, their photographs well chosen, and their price 

moderate. . 

One is naturally inclined to try to extract a corporate 
character from these different books; to regard them as 
expressions of different aspects of the same movement. But, 
though one may discern likenesses between individual 
painters, as a group they do not form a corporate personality. 
Mr. Nicholson, for instance, is a genre painter of the Dutch 
type, outside modern movements; Mr. Nash a landscape 
painter, the tendency of whose whole mind has been shaped 
and coloured under the influence of modern theories of signifi- 
cant form and spacial relation. Such common characteristics 
as we think we see, a direct unsentimentality of outlook, a 
sharp brightness of colour and design, are due, in great part, 
to the fact that these painters are our contemporaries. To 
the eighteenth century Reynolds must have looked bright 
and everyday compared with Titian; Manet himself, the 
arch-pioneer of painting, appears to twentieth-century eyes 
invested with all the mellowing eharm of a Victorian quaint- 
ness 

Yet the impression is not wholly false; some branches 
of modern English painting at least show a corporate ten- 
dency, as we can see if we compare Mr. John’s two mural 
decorations with that of Mr. Clausen. All three are modern 
in subject. So romantic a painter as Mr. John, painting a 
picture symbolic of so romantic a country as the West of 
Ireland, introduces no legendary or allegorical motive. Yet 
neither picture is “ realistic”: a Dutch little master on a 
large scale. The Dutch wished to express something visual and 
external, a chance beauty of light or pose; and to find these 
they had no need to go beyond their everyday surroundings. 
The subject of a Cuyp landscape or a De Hoogh interior is 
an insignificant incident only made valuable by the perfection 
with which some ephemeral beauty in its outward appearance 
is expressed. The aim of Mr. John and Mr. Clausen is to 
convey the essential naked significance of the subject and the 
emotional reaction this significance produced on them. For 
this reason their chief concern is to communicate the more 
solid qualities of form and design by which these essentials 
are expressed. The composition is formal, the modelling 


unemphatic ; light and shade plays as small a part as in a 
Cinquecento altarpiece; realistic rendering of texture and 
atmosphere is avoided as likely to distract the mind from 
appreciating the force of the painter’s message. 

The fact is that Mr, John and Mr. Clausen, like the Pre- 
Raphaelites, are in revolt against the individualistic stand- 
point and realistic method dominant since the Renaissance, 
and wish to return to the symbolic forms and abstract inten- 
tion of an earlier period. But, unlike the Pre-Raphaelites, 
they do not feel that this will be achieved by a return to the 
subjects and sentiments of the fifteenth century, but by the 
application of similar methods to the events and ideals of 
modern life. Mr. John follows the Florentines. He imitates 
the flat colour and low relief of Ghirlandaio; like Ghirlan- 
daio’s burghers, his Galway fishermen are uncompromisingly 
unidealized. Mr. Clausen, more classic in his ideal, tries 
by simplicity and grandeur of treatment to dignify the simple 
tasks of life. His pyramidal design and noble generalized 
types recall Raphael; his use of paint Puvis de Chavannes. 

Both painters escape the pedantry and conventionality 
which has marred mural decorations, with the exception of 
those of Alfred Stevens, for the last hundred and fifty years. 
Yet neither can claim to be entirely successful. For all its 
beautiful and thoughtful drawing, the effect of Mr. Clausen’s 
picture is laboured and uninspired ; avery line of “ Galway ” 
is vital and vivid, yet it is unsubstantial, personal, ephemeral, 
and without that architectural quality which is of the very 
blood and bones of great mural art. Both painters seem to 
be working in a medium foreign to their genius; neither 
painter is able to express those qualities which give his other 
work its originality and value. 

Modern English painting is straining towards a more 
abstract ideal and a less realistic method ; and it desires to 
communicate an esthetic experience at once richer and more 
delicate than can be aroused by the purely formal ideal of 
France. Yet our modern minds, unlike those of the Middle 
Ages, are incapable of a public expression of their higher 
feelings. Only in private and unofficial glimpses may our 
eyes possess these ethereal heights ; and they must express 
their vision, if at all, not in the majestic and epic forms of 
Egypt or Byzantium, but in the brief lyric intensity of 
John’s early drawings or of the sharp and mysterious sea- 
scapes of Nash, 

Davip CECcIL. 


FOLK AND FAIRY TALES. 


Taytay'’s Tales: Folk-Lore of the Pueblo Indians. Collected 
by Evizapetu W. De Hurr. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 

Mighty Mikko: Finnish Fairy Tales and Folk Tales, 
Collected by PARKER FILLMORE. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 


South American Jungle Tales. By Horacio Quiroga. 
(Methuen, 6s.) 


Tue League of Nations might well take heart from one revela- 
tion embodied in anthropology—that the nations of the 
world are all one family. ‘“ Cinderella,” “ Little Red Riding- 
Hood,” “ Uncle Remus’s Tar-Baby,” “ The Deluge,” “ Beauty 
and the Beast,” “The House that Jack Built,” and other 
reminders of our own bare knees may be comfortably extri- 
cated from the folk-lore of the Pueblo Indians, encrusted 
with totemism, metamorphosis, and the spells of medicine- 
men as they are. The beating of the tom-tom in the jungle 
is very like the baby’s rattle in the nursery. But it is a 
little startling, even to those who have heard of Professor 
Elliot Smith, to meet the European robin redbreast in a 
wigwam. The blackbirds are all right; the scarlet patch 
on their wings shows that there is no immigration problem 
about them. But the robin who obtained his red breast by 
getting it burnt in fanning the flame for the snow-bound 
Indians—what is he doing migrating from Calvary to rescue 
Red Indians, when there was another robin, a native, albeit 
a thrush, handy for the good work? To visit Avebury in 
Wiltshire, or Stanton Drew in Somerset, may well be a short 
cut to the Pyramids. But the philanthropic robin—will the 
next record of his zeal come to light in New Zealand? It is 
an interesting thought that the scene of Brer Rabbit's and 
Brer Terrapin’s exploits is not far removed from that of 
Mr. Turtle’s and Mr. Coyote’s. Yet the spirit of Uncle 
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Remus’s tales is a very different thing from that of the 
Pueblos’. The latter is more fantastic, more magical, and 
so more naive. As for Brer Fox, the change to the arid 
climate of New Mexico and Arizona seems to have burnt up 
his wits. It is curious to notice, too, how tales like these, 
so simple in fabric, so confined in theme, and so world-wide 
in distribution, are yet able to absorb and suggest the 
peculiar mentality and conditions of the people who tell 
them. Taytay tells us a great deal more about the natural 
history of his fellow-tribesfolk than of his animals. 

Mr, Fillmore’s Finnish tales are not translations, but 
versions, and he is well justified in his choice. Here, again, 
they come not so much from Finland as from the common 
country we all come from, Infantia. Here, again, pleasantly 
dressed up in the Finnish national costume, are A‘sop, 
Reynard the Fox (uncomplicated by the clerical satire), and, 
above all, Grimm. Only once do we recognize Andersen, and 
that is in the title-piece, for “ Mighty Mikko,” the woodman 
who married the princess and appropriated the Serpent’s 
castle through the ingenuities of the little fox he had released 
from a trap, evokes, for all its conventional setting, some- 
thing of the subtle humanity of the great Danish master. 
Pekka the wolf is in Finland almost as much of a dolt as the 
Devil (and the Finns have the measure of him all right) and 
the Indian Reynard. As for Mikko the fox and his con- 
trivances, and the contrivances of his brethren in other 
countries, they all suggest the closeness of association 
between the folk-fable and the picaresque or rogue novel. 
Homo sapiens is derived from the animals in more senses 
than one. 

We confess that Mr. Arthur Livingston’s translations of 
M. Quiroga’s original strike us as none too fruitful labour. 
These jungle tales are no better than caricatures of the 
animal fable. Science bows the knee to anthropomorphism 
when it names a sensitive plant Mimosa pudica. But alliga- 
tors that smoke cigars, sturgeons that wear gold braid, deer 
that wear glasses and collect plumes for hunters—pouf! If 
an animal story cuts itself adrift from the great medieval 
traditions, the only excuse for its existence is that it should 
be approximately Natural History, as Thompson Seton’s are, 
for instance. But performing animals in print ——! 


H. J. Massrnenam. 


A GUILDSMAN ON FASCISM. 


Fascism. By Opon Por. Translated by E. TOWNSHEND. 
(Labour Publishing Co. 7s. 6d.) 


Tu1s is the most interesting book on Fascism which has so 
far appeared in English. It is by no means easy reading 
(although the translation is excellent); indeed, it is some- 
what of a struggle to get through it, for it lacks those graces 
of ease and lucidity which (for example) Mr. Bertrand 
Russell would have brought to the analysis of a phenomenon 
such as Fascism. Nevertheless, the author knows what he 
is talking about and his book is well worth the effort needed 
to digest it. Mr. Odon Por is a well-known writer on guilds 
and co-operative movements in Italy, and he sets out his 
own point of view thus: “The present writer is neither 
Fascist nor Bolshevist, but Guildsman. It is from the 
Guildsman’s point of view that he looks at phenomena. He 
tries to understand Fascism as a historical event, how it 
came into existence and why, how it is functioning and what 
results are probable.” His attitude throughout is detached 
and objective, the attitude of the sociologist. He can look 
beyond the bounds of Italy and of the present day, finding 
light upon Fascist ideals in Machiavelli’s “ Prince” or in 
A. E.’s “ The National Being,’’ comparing the progress of the 
movement with that of the parallel and opposite movement 
in Russia. It is evident that he is a whole-hearted believer in 
the Fascist movement, but no one could condemn more 
severely the stupid violence of some of its earlier manifesta- 
tions ; and he denies with vigour the prevalent idea that the 
movement has any necessary antagonism to the Labour 
movement. 

In brief, his thesis is that at the end of the war the 
national unity, which the war had called into being, broke 
up; “the State never thought of turning to the service of 
peace that spirit of patriotism that had been engendered by 
war ” (no State ever does) ; in fact, it completely broke down, 





and “there ensued a critical situation, no war and no 
labour, civil war and industrial crisis.” There were two 
alternative solutions to the problem thus created—the prole- 
tarian revolution or the national revolution: a strong 
proletarian or a strong national State. Each was tried. The 
first or Bolshevik period, dominated by Syndicalism, 
which outran the limits of legality, and by Communist- 
Socialism, ended with the occupation of the factories ; and the 
author gives an interesting analysis of its failure. The 
second or Fascist period, ushered in by military action, 
which also outran the limits of legality, “the pitiless 
counter-revolution to a revolution manguée,” followed. 
But the dictatorship and the military phase were only tem- 
porary means to an end, and it is as a force of reconstruction 
that Fascism must be judged; the second or reconstructive 
phase has begun. 

It is in his analysis of the principles of reconstruction 
for which Fascism stands that Mr. Odon Por is most inter- 
esting. Its dominating motives may be summed up, 
according to him, in the two words nation and function. The 
real force behind the movement is the sentiment of nation- 
ality, never so strong since the Risorgimento, and its object 
is to build up a social order fitted to keep alive a sense of 
national being as strong as the national unity and solidarity 
which are enforced at times of national calamity. As to the 
importance of function rather than class or locality as a basis 
of organization, Mr. Odon Por holds that the national 
corporaziont, the gruppi di competenza, the stress on voca- 
tional Parliaments, represent a recognition of “ the underlying 
principle of modern sociology, viz., that in the process of 
evolution it is function that must be stressed rather than 
property or class ; that functions, when brought into relation 
with the State, affording, as they do, a real and effective 
representation of public interests, bend to its service the 
various forms of class and property.” A perpetually vital 
national feeling, a system of stable and efficient government, 
and vocational Parliaments represent the aims of Fascism. 

The book quotes a number of valuable speeches and 
articles, and gives in three appendices the Constitution of 
Carnaro (Fiume, 1920), the programme of the National 
Fascist Party (December, 1921), and an extract from the 
statutes of the National Confederation of Corporations. Its 
value is that it is the first serious attempt to analyze the 
real meaning of the Fascist movement. Not all its readers 
will, however, feel disposed to echo its tone of optimism ; 
and the affair at Corfu raises again the old question whether 
the highly self-conscious Nation-State is not by its very 
nature bound to be militarist and a danger to the inter- 
national community. 


EILEEN Power. 


NON - COMBATANTS. 


Tant’ Alie of Transvaal: Her Diary, 1880-1902. Translated 
by EmiLty Hosnovse. (Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 


A QuarTER of a century ago, in the South African War, an 
observation balloon was something of a novelty and poisonous 
vapours from bursting shells were a matter of accusation ; 
yet even then the toll of war among the non-combatants was 
four or five times as great as among the combatants. It is 
true that this slaughter was not intentional, as it will be in 
the next great European war; but neither was it inevitable. 
It would be a good thing if we could have the diary of a 
Tant’ Alie in all the belligerent countries, not only after 
every war, but during it. The simple directness with which 
the tragedy is unfolded, the lack of ulterior motive in the 
narrative, the absence of hatred or even ill-will, would 
hardly, it is true, make the ordinary civilian into a pacifist, 
but might well turn the average soldier into a rebel. We are 
most of us now agreed that there is something peculiarly 
repugnant to us in having had to employ so great a measure 
of the weight of the British Empire to crush the resistance 
of a few thousand almost primitive farmers. Yet, even now, 
we hardly realize how few those thousands were, and what an 
amazing fight they put up for three long years in defence, 
as they regarded it, of their country and their freedom. But 
the women had not the stimulus of desperation or the joy of 
action. For them there was nothing but waste, hunger, 
pestilence, and the loss of all they held dear. That is the 
story which Tant’ Alie tells. 
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Tragic as the tale is and unflattering to our national 
self-respect, there is a very real charm and even fascination 
about the way in which it is told. Here was a sickly woman, 
with four or five children to care for, with her husband at 
first in the field and afterwards a prisoner of war, robbed of 
all her many possessions, held practically as a prisoner in 
a plague-stricken town, with her friends and relations dying 
all round her, and her own children only saved by a miracle 
and by her devotion from the same fate. Yet she could pre- 
serve her clarity of outlook, her resolution, her patriotism, 
her kindliness, and, most wonderful of all, a sense of pro- 
portion and almost even of humour. It was to her as great 
a sorrow that one of her relations should win safety by going 
over to the English as that another should perish in fighting 
them. Yet she could be friendly and grateful to English 
officers who were kindly in their treatment of the imprisoned 
women and children, and she was tolerant at all times of the 
enemy. It is only in the early chapters, which should not 
be allowed to deter the reader from continuing, that the 
balance of her judgment seems at all shaken. But her 
account of the almost miraculous attraction she had as a girl 
for the young men of her acquaintance is surely venial, in 
view of her freedom from so many other illusions. The 
essence of the heroic is the doing of big things easily, and 
Alie Badenhorst, though her life was made up of an infinity 
of small things cheerfully and bravely done, nevertheless, 
in the sum of that life, comes very near to the heroic plane. 


PLANT ECOLOGY. 


Practical Plant Ecology: a Guide for Beginners in Field 
Study of Plant Communities. By A.G. TANSLEY. (Allen 
& Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
Ecoxoev is a comparatively new subject, and, as our author 
states, is not so much a definite branch of biology as a means 
of approach to that subject. The definition here given is 
that it is the study of plants and animals in their natural 
homes. As such, Plant Ecology must necessarily be pursued 
in the field, at least primarily ;, and, in that respect, it con- 
stitutes a reaction against the more formal laboratory study. 
One branch considers the individual plant in relation to its 
environment. Work in this sphere of activity takes a long 
time before results are obtained, but should reward the 
naturalist, for comparatively little is known of the detailed 
life-histories of even the commonest British plants. A 
branch that has made more progress deals with the conditions 
governing the units of vegetation or plant communities, such 
as forest, grassland, or fen. Besides the seasonal changes 
noticeable in such communities, there is to be observed, in 
the course of years, a definite trend towards a position of 
equilibrium, say, from a reed-swamp to a forest—the stable 
or climax formation. One task of the ecologist is to trace the 
causes of such changes ; to find out whether, in any particular 
case, invasions of new plant-forms or changes in the physical 
conditions under which the communities exist are involved, 
or a combination of these factors. 

Some very interesting and important recent work along 
similar lines might be mentioned. It is well known that 
some plants are commonly found in chalky soils, while others 
are absent. Dr. Salisbury and others have been working on 
this and the allied problem of the tolerance of plants to soil 
acidity, and have obtained important results and shown that 
these problems are of a much more complex nature than had 
been suspected. Again, Mr. A. 8S. Watt has shown that the 
natural regeneration of oakwoods is interfered with by 
animals, and that, in the case 9f beechwoods, animals and 
shade are the controlling factors. These results, which we 
cannot consider in detail, have considerable practical bear- 
ings—a not unusual occurrence in the case of conclusions 
reached in such studies. 

The book gives a short account of the theoretical basis 
of plant ecology, including a general survey of British vege- 
tation, to enable the reader to take full advantage of the 
practical part, which immediately follows, and describes the 
methods now in use in studying vegetation. The habitat, or 
“the sum of the effective conditions under which the plant 
or community lives,” is then treated of ; while the last part 
of the volume gives useful hints to teachers with a view to 





the adoption of the simpler ecological methods in schools not 
too far removed from natural vegetation. 

There can be no question of the value of this work to 
ecologists and students of botany ; it should prove valuable 
also in the hands of the school-teacher, and improve the 
teaching of botany by stemming the search after presumed 
adaptations, for it will provide subjects for verification and 
scientific inquiry. It is an authoritative account written in 
a clear and stimulating manner. 

E. M. Currine. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Life of Cesare Borgia. By RAFAEL SABATINI. New 

Edition. (Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. SasatTini has a certain i<putation as a writer of 
blood-and-thunder romance; bui « talent for tushery does 
not suffice to turn a man into an historian, and the unlucky 
Cesare Borgia has fared a great deal better at the hands of 
his detractor than he does at the hands of a champion, who 
succeeds almost in transmuting the bull into a cali. His 
preface seems to show an intention to whitewash Cesare 
along the right lines, for he quotes Machiavelli’s verdict : 
“Tf all the actions of the Duke are taken into consideration, 
it will be seen how great were the foundations he laid 
to future power. Upon these I do not think it superfluous 
to discourse, because I should not know what better precept 
to lay before a new prince than the example of his action.” 
Mr. Sabatini declares that the justification for his book is 
that it presents the Cesare Borgia who served as model for 
“The Prince.” This would indeed have been a justification ; 
but he prefers to spend his time in splashing a peculiarly 
foolish brand of whitewash upon his subject. The facts 
that Cesare is charged with a number of murders, and that 
his father, the great Pope Alexander VI., had six illegiti- 
mate children, and is said to have feasted fifty naked cour- 
tesans in the Vatican, are of so little historical importance 
that it is not worth while to make a hysterical pother about 
them, as Mr. Sabatini does. 

* * * 


Towards 2.1 Justice. By F.N. Keen. (Allen & 





Unwin. 7s. 


Les Origines et l’GEuvre de la Soci : 
Tome I. (Gyldendal. £2 4 ) ociété des Nations. 


Mr. Kezen’s book is a collection of essays and papers, 
written at various times between 1915 and 1923, by a con- 
vinced internationalist. Their subject is the League of 
Nations, first as an object to work for and hope for, and 
then as one for criticism, appreciation, and improvement. 
Mr. Keen is sober, sensible, and well-informed, and his 
book can be recommended to all students of international- 
ism and the League, and to those who think that the League 
should be made an effective instrument of action in the 
international situation. The immense volume of 600 pages 
published by Messrs. Gyldendal has an interesting origin, 
since it is the result of a Committee financed by the Danish 
Government for the study of internationalism. It contains 
sixteen essays by different hands on different aspects of the 
League. Nearly all the authors of these essays are well- 
known people in their own countries, and are often of Euro- 
pean reputation, e.g., Mr. Wellington Koo, M. Paul Hymans, 
M. Bourgeois, Professor Murray, Professor Schucking, Dr. 
Wehberg, Mr. Norman H. Davis. It forms a valuable 
corpus of “ respectable ” and official opinion upon the League 
at the present time. 

* * * 

Official German Documents relating to the World War. 
Translated under the Supervision of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 2 vols. (Oxford Universit 
Press, $7.50.) 

To the student of the war and its origins who cannot 
read German these two volumes should be of very great 
value. In August, 1919, the German National Constituent 
Assembly appointed a Committee of Inquiry to investigate 
the responsibility for the war. The reports of the first two 
Sub-Committees of this Committee, one dealing with respon- 
sibility for causing the war and one with responsibility for 
not ending it sooner, have been published by the German 
Government. They are now translated in these two 
volumes, together with a verbatim report of the evidence 
given before the second Sub-Committee. 
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REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


As time goes on, the formerly open and mild expression “ the 
situation”’ assumes a more and more biased significance, 
and just as the word “criticize” in common usage has a 
harshness about it quite alien to its original sense, so this 
phrase “the situation” is beginning to convey commingled 
disturbance and deterioration. The anxiety of the hour 
naturally comes to the surface with frequency in the 
September reviews ; not, indeed, these sudden coruscations 
in the Mediterranean, which were beyond prognostic when 
the reviews went to press, but the long-drawn-out contests 
over the wreckage of Germany. 

For plainness of speech and skilful condensation of 
movements, Mr. George Glasgow’s “ Foreign Affairs” in the 
“Contemporary” stands out. In the “Fortnightly,” Mr. 
H. F. Spender examines the question “ Why the French Hold 
Out”; in the “Contemporary,” again, Earl Beauchamp 
recommends, writing on “ Anglo-French Relations,” that 
we should “support these verbose dispatches by vigorous 
action”; and the “Round Table” roundly declares: “If 
our proposals are rejected by France, the matter simply 
cannot rest there.” Now we have all of us been urged 
towards some such position as this; it is the proposition 
that, somehow, is not ready to hand. Meanwhile, with 
Kipps, one may say, “ That’s jest it,” and await the next 
manifestations, and comments thereon. 

The “English Review,” in contrast to the periodicals 
already mentioned, intrepidly scourges the leaders of our 
policy, and bows low before the justice of the French cause 
and the wisdom of the French action. Mr. Garvin and 
“The Outlook” appear in the “Pillory,” and Mr. A. G. 
Gardiner is also accused of “seeing red.” However, M. 
Poincaré is the saviour, in the eyes of the “ English Review,” 
of even “ England in Eclipse.” 

Nebulous as “the situation” is, several contributors 
to the “ Nineteenth Century” dip into the future, and are 
conscious of ancestral voices prophesying war. One, Mr. 
L. F. Easterbrook (“ Air Force and Air Folly”), is anxious 
that we should be calra and collected, as Kubla Khan in his 
glacial summerhouse, though the air buzzes with imaginary 
new war-methods. Aircraft, he says, is primarily a means 
of gathering information. “ But the next war, of course, is 
going to be quite different, according to our sensationalists— 
Ulysses probably made the same remark after attending the 
wooden horse trials.” In spite of these syrups, one has only 
to turn a few pages before meeting with the bogey again. 
Professor A. M. Low presents a hair-raising spectacle, 
entitled “How We Shall Fight in 2023 ’—a short war, but 
a gay one. The gas issued will then be of a really objection- 
able make ; Hill 600 and the Violet Line will be defended by 
“jets of water highly charged with electricity,” which the 
prophetic professor describes as “ incidentally my own inven- 
tion”; germs, bombing-planes operated by wireless, and 
other symbols of the modern pilgrim’s progress will add 
variety to the business. Most of the present public will have 
the good luck to pass out before 2023. Still, it is doubtless in 
prospect of these novelties that Captain E. C. Cox expatiates 
on “The Urgent Need of Compulsory Service”; while, in 
the “ English Review,” Major J. B. Paget obligingly sup- 
ports the “Death Penalty in Time of War.” 

While Europe thus occupies so many pens, America, at 
the moment of change from President to President, naturally 
calls forth several essays. ‘The Late President Harding 
and the Succession,” by Mr. J. D. Whelpley, forms a prin- 
cipal item in the “Fortnightly,” and Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, 
in the “Contemporary,” similarly looks at the past and the 
foreshadowed future in “ President Coolidge and his Task.” 
The “Round Table” requests adequate recognition of the 
Middle-West’s influence upon Amerian policy. 

It is suggested by Mr. Ratcliffe that President Coolidge’s 
first ordeal will arise out of industrial conflicts; and the 
suggestion is followed by a doubt whether, in facing these 
clouds now threatening, Mr. Coolidge will “show a flexible 
intelligence.” However those clouds may form or fall, how- 
ever the industrial minds may find that of Mr. Coolidge, a 
like unrest nearer home is matter for reflection in the 
“Round Table,” and in the “Contemporary,” where Sir 
Hugh Bell considers “The Regulation of Wages.” 





“The Future of British Shipping: the Coming of the 
Motor Ship,” a paper by Mr. Archibald Hurd in the “ Fort- 
nightly,” gives, at least, some opportunity for optimism. 
Through all the depression, and the laying up of ships, it is 
a good sign that Great Britain holds the lead in motor 
vessels; and, since Mr. Hurd argues that the merchant 
ship of coming times will be the motor ship, he advocates the 
building of many more in readiness for our future require- 
ments. To accomplish this piece of preparedness, he thinks 
that the Government might place “national credit at the 
disposal of shipowners.” While Mr. Hurd looks to the 
motor ship as an instrument of our national advance in years 
ahead, Canon Peter Green in the “ Nineteenth Century” is 
gloomily eloquent on betting as a millstone round Britannia’s 
neck. He would not, however, have the Government take 
their proposed steps against an activity which, he cogently 
maintains, harms output, sport, character, the family, and 
police sincerity. The education of public opinion on this 
theme is his object. 

“Education,” wrote Mr. Charles H. Barker in the 
August issue of the “ Adelphi,” “is despised ” ; and he went 
on to reproach the elementary school with censorious gusto. 
His lively comments naturally produce a sequel in “ views ”’ 
in the current number; his dictum that “ the old terror of 
the inspector clings hamperingly round the teacher of 
to-day” is countered by the observation of “a lecturer in 
a training college” that the inspector of to-day is “too 
tactful, too tolerant, too ready to acquiesce in existing evils.” 
On his other points, too, Mr. Barker’s renewed reasonings 
will now be awaited. 

So far, our course has been among the graver parts of 
the month’s magazines. The “ Adelphi” has its lighter pages. 
Mr. Murry, “On Fear; and on Romanticism,” seizes “ Lady 
into Fox” and briefly casts it from him ; in passing, he bids 
us mark that romanticism is “not at all the same thing as 
libertarianism or egalitarianism.” Mr. D. H. Lawrence 
preaches “ On Love and Marriage,” with a neat illustration of 
a railway to the New Jerusalem ; alas! “never any more will 
there be enough love-steam to get the system properly run- 
ning.” “The Journeyman,” who some time since, he reminds 
us, spent eight-and-sixpence and went to a play, has been 
reading a gift copy of William Archer’s “The Old Drama 
and the New,” and he gives us to know that he thinks John 
Ford, “if not nothing, next door to it.” So Charles Lamb 
was out by miles and miles. 

A judicious and enlightening paper, to be followed by 
others, on the life of Lamb’s friend Cary, is included in the 
“Nineteenth Century”; the writer, Mr. R. W. King, has 
had the good luck to use unpublished papers. It was cer- 
tainly odd that Cary had not been “hunted up,” so bright 
is the light thrown by modern investigation upon Lamb’s 
acquaintances. Though Mr. King does not mention it, Cary 
had shone in an earlier circle than Lamb’s, and had saluted 
with polished stanzas the verses of Anna Seward, who 
responded with an equally polished sonnet on Cary’s. 

“Charles Dickens: a Post-Mortem Interview” is Sir 
Henry Lucy’s uncommon contribution to the “Cornhill.” 
Uncommon, one writes; but spirit conversations between 
famous deceased authors and the living show signs of becom- 
ing fashionable. Sir Henry Lucy tells how, thirty years 
since, he took a hand in the game of “table-turning.” The 
shade of Charles Dickens rewarded him at once with whole- 
hearted rappings, which spelt out the novelist’s name and 
various ejaculations. The novelist revenant showed a parti- 
cular kindness for Sir Henry Lucy, but when a clergyman 
who also sat at the table “offered an inoffensive remark,” 
signalled, “Hold your gab—go home.”’ Presently the nar- 
rator received the advice to call upon Charles Dickens the 
younger, then editing “All the Year Round”; the next 
morning he went, and was rewarded by the acceptance of an 
article. 

In the “ Cornhill” also appears “ A Last Memory of Sir 
Walter Scott,” from a travel-journal by Owen Blayney Cole. 
The editor brings forward a set of letters from Huxley to 
Agassiz, not hitherto printed. “I have taken so much 
Digitalis, I shall be afraid to look a foxglove in the face,” 
is an instance of their gentle sportiveness. 

An editorial note in the “London Mercury” concerns 
“the compilation and publication of a corpus of English 
poetry,” a sort of super-Chalmers, and “an index of first 
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lines of English poetry.” For these two schemes, which 
would certainly be of great benefit to every reference library, 
societies would need to be formed. 

For poetry of the present day, the “London Mercury ” 
is the principal monthly repository ; the September quota is 
from Mr. W. H. Davies, Mr. Louis Golding, and others. 
The “Adelphi” prints a group of verses by Mr. H. E. 
Palmer; the “ English Review” Mr. E. Hamilton Moore’s 
“The Ascent.” 

The rural essay is pleasantly revived by Mr. Willoughby 
Dewar in the “ Nineteenth Century” and Mr. Grant Watson 
in the “English Review.” ‘These brief interludes, together 
with the paper on Rothenburg, by Mr. H. J. Birnstingl, in 
“ Architecture,” are admirable pausing-places among the 
noisier chronicles of the moment. 





MUSIC 


SOURCES OF IRRITATION. 


Ir is generally held that a noise which is reiterated at 
regular intervals is less disagreeable than one which 
recurs irregularly. Some philosopher who was kept 
awake by the crowing of a cock explained that what 
tormented him most was not the actual crow, but the 
uncertain period of waiting for the next one. Noises 
which are both periodically recurrent and at the same 
time moderate in intensity are by some people regarded 
as positively pleasant. Such noises are the sound of 
falling water, the noise of a train when travelling in it, 
the sound of church bells. For myself, I confess to pre- 
ferring silence. But there are other noises of similar 
character which few people can consider agreeable—for 
example, those made by a telephone-bell, a side-drum, 
a canary, or a motor-bicycle. They consist of rapid 
reiterations of the same sound, a sound sometimes 
without musical character in itself, sometimes recogniz- 
able as a musical note. The painful effect of such sounds 
is due to the fact that each single impact is extremely 
violent in proportion to the actual duration of the sound. 
A church bell at a distance may be tolerable, because the 
musical sound is fairly prolonged, even when the strokes 
are rapid and the violence of the impact produced by the 
clapper is not observed. 

This rapid reiteration of a sound has played an 
important part in music during a long period of years. 
We realize quite clearly how painfully our nerves are 
affected by the noise of a motor-bicycle ; but we possibly 
do not realize how musicians are perpetually seeking to 
irritate our nerves in a similar way. The side-drum is 
a sufficiently familiar instrument of torture. But the 
methods in which composers and performers use reitera- 
tion as a deliberate nervous stimulus are extremely 
various, and it is interesting to consider their artistic 
significance. Reiteration in music has two aspects. A 
single note is rapidly repeated, and the successive impacts 
on the ear set up a feeling of irritation. But we are so 
accustomed, in listening to music, to transfer our mental 
impressions to the performer that we are easily tempted 
to take quite a different view of reiteration. The singer’s 
voice trembles, and we jump to the conclusion that she is 
trembling from excess of emotion. Teachers of singing 
know perfectly well that it is merely a case of inadequate 
breath-control. But the public’s emotions are stirred 
partly by the actual disturbance produced by the 
reiterated sound and partly by association, by the belief 
that the singer is herself experiencing an emotion due to 
purely mental causes. 

The educated public soon comes to learn that most 
of this platform emotion is completely false, and that it 
is largely a dodge by which the singer hopes to disguise 
a faulty technique. But the singers have set a bad 
example for centuries, and the fiddlers have systemati- 
cally copied their tricks. What would Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave 
Maria ”’ be worth if the violin did not tremble through 
the sustained notes? Where would its devotion be? We 


have the assurance of the organ-builders that celestial 
voices invariably tremble. It is curious that people 
should take so much pleasure in unsteady sounds when 
an unsteady light is a source of extreme annoyance. But 
there are people who even take a delight in twinkling 
stars and flickering candles. 

Some three centuries ago musicians observed the 
emotional value of the trembling voice, as well as of 
other departures from strict accuracy, and endeavoured 
to invent a notation by which they might be written 
down as part of the music itself. The trill in those days 
was originally a reiteration of the same note, not, as we 
now understand it, a rapid alternation of a note with its 
neighbour. It is at the same period that there first 
appears the rapid reiteration of a note by violins, the 
rapid reiteration, too, of a note or of a whole chord to 
quick syllables in vocal music. Not long afterwards we 
find the reiteration of a single note in wind instruments, 
especially trumpets, which by virtue of their peculiarly 
penetrating sound could excite the nerves more violently 
than any instrument except the side-drum. 

During the eighteenth century these devices to some 
extent went out of fashion. The trill became conven- 
tionalized into the shake, and the shake has the advan- 
tage of combining two different emotional devices. The 
shake is the reiteration of the appoggiatura. The 
appoggiatura (t.e., the note upon which the singer 
leaned) was the note next above the note actually 
written. It is easy to see how the long-standing practice 
of introducing this extra note grew out of a certain kind 
of affected pronunciation. It began as one of those 
wilful departures from strict accuracy which all singers 
love still, because they think that they are thereby draw- 
ing attention to their own personality. This vague 
inflection soon became standardized as an artistic trick. 
It could easily be written down as a note; the curious 
thing is that for generations it never was written down, 
but was left to the taste of the singer to insert. 

Take the last four words of ‘‘ God Save the King ” 
as an example. In old versions of the tune, such as the 
one Beethoven used for his variations, it ends not as we 
sing it now, la-sol-fa, mi, re-do, do, but simply la, re, 
do, do. The eighteenth-century singer could hardly fail 
to put in the obvious appoggiatura—la, mi, re-do, do— 
and as in those days large appoggiaturas had smaller 
ones upon their backs, the familiar descending scale 
came into being. It was probably sung in that form at 
a quite early stage, since it is the common cadence in 
Arne’s music. Take this intermediate version, la, mz, 
re-do, do, and repeat the mi-re within the beat. It 
becomes the obvious shake with which all classical 
cadences end. That shake is not a mere rococo conven- 
tion. It has an emotional function. It begins as a 
softening, a rounding-off of the cadence with a grace- 
note ; and a grace-note in eighteenth-century music must 
have an eighteenth-century grace in its interpretation. 
It is not a chirrup, but a curtsey. But by its rapid 
reiteration it can become something quite different—an 
intense nervous stimulus. The classical virtuoso, whether 
singer, violinist, or wind-instrument player, had his 
florid passages during the course of the piece; he had his 
cadenza, in which he could give free rein to his own 
imagination ; and, lastly, he had his closing shake. That 
closing shake was the emotional climax by which he 
secured his applause; and he knew that he was safe to 
secure it, if he was skilful in performing it. The ‘‘ good 
shake ’’ or ‘‘ firm shake,’’ which the old writers so often 
praise, was a necessity ; it meant the power to fascinate, 
almost to stun the ears of an audience by sheer 
reiteration. It is the fascination—or the irritation—of 
the side-drum and the canary. ; 

The pianists experimented occasionally with the 
reiterated note. But it is hard to play, as those who 
have practised the works of Liszt are aware. The shake 
can almost deceive an audience into believing that it is 
a reiteration. ‘‘ La Campanella ’’ provides a familiar 
example. Domenico Scarlatti was for a time attracted 
by the device of reiteration, not, I fancy, in imitation 
of the mandoline, as some writers have supposed, but in 
imitation of the trumpet as his father wrote for it. The 
reiterative method of playing the mandoline is com- 
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paratively modern. It appears to give great pleasure in 
Naples, for most of the mechanical pianofortes in the 
streets are fitted with a device that reproduces the 
mandoline’s peculiar quality of tone on a coarser scale. 
All these reiterative effects are kept in the back- 
ground by the classical composers. They appear and 
are considerably developed during the romantic move- 
ment; they retire into the background with Brahms. 
At the present moment they are once more in vogue, 
although romanticism is quite out of fashion. The 


modern composers honourably want to get away 
from the facile emotionalism of the ‘‘ trembling 
string ’’; they take as little pleasure in voir célestes as 


Mrs. Kinfoot did. Some traces of romanticism still 
linger in the Schonberg school, but the general tendency 
of modern music is to ignore those emotions which the 
audience’s imagination ascribes to the performer and to 
make a definite physical assault upon our nerves. To 
those listeners who have habitually trained themselves to 
ignore as far as possible the physical aspect as well as 
the emotional aspect, and to concentrate their attention 
on something beyond both, this insistence on the physical 
aspect is often disturbing, and even painful. But it is 
at least honest, and it is probable that it represents a 
phase of development which music and audiences will 
have to pass through before they can learn enough of the 
new language to understand its remoter poetic 
capabilities. 
Epwarp J. Dent. 





SCIENCE 


VACCINATION. 


VaccinaTION may be defined as the inoculation of man 
with cowpox in order to protect him against an allied 
disease, namely, smallpox. 

Although the theories as to the reasons for the pro- 
tection afforded against smallpox by this means are 
modern, vaccination and prophylactic inoculation are no 
new things. Indeed, inoculation against disease was 
practised before the dawn of the Christian Era. Before 
considering the reasons why vaccination causes 
insusceptibility to smallpox, it will be interesting as well 
as instructive to look back over the history of inocula- 
tion, especially as it applies to smallpox. Vaccination 
itself will always be associated with the name of Jenner, 
though, as stated above, the principle of protective 
inoculation against disease was known and practised long 
before Jenner’s time. Savages in North-East Africa 
have long inoculated against snake-venom, and the Moors 
of Senegambia have for years inoculated their cattle 
against pneumonia. 

Inoculation against smallpox was introduced into 
England in 1721, but had been in vogue among Oriental 
races for centuries before this, usually by the method of 
introducing the crusts from smallpox pustules into the 
nostrils. In 1713 an account of the practice of small- 
pox inoculation in Constantinople was sent to the Royal 
Society, but little notice was taken of it, and it was not 
until the return to England of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, wife of the British Ambassador to the Porte, 
that it received any sort of recognition. This lady had 
had her small son inoculated successfully in March, 1718, 
at Constantinople, and after her return, her second 
child was inoculated in the presence of three members 
of the Royal College of Physicians, one of whom after- 
wards had his own boy similarly operated upon. Small- 
pox at this time was rife in England, and the intro- 
duction and recommendation of inoculation by so 
distinguished a lady obtained at once public notice and 
interest. Later, the Princess of Wales, after experiments 
on charity children and criminals, had her own two 
children inoculated. 

In spite of the fact that the general public fought 
shy of inoculation, and that medical opinion was divided 
upon it, this new method of fighting disease made 
steady headway. There can be no doubt that inocula- 


tion ‘‘ softened the virulence and diminished the 
dangers of smallpox,’’ in the words of a current report ; 
but deaths occurred after inoculation, and, owing to the 
fact that no care was taken to prevent it, inoculated 
persons became an actual means of dissemination of the 
disease among the populace. Attempts were made, with 
some success, to lessen the dangers of inoculation by 
attenuation of the virus, just as is done in other cases 
at the present day ; but it was left to Jenner to discover, 
or rather to elaborate, a still safer and surer means of 
protection against smallpox. 

Jenner was born at Berkeley in 1749, and was him- 
self inoculated in the usual way. He studied medicine 
near Bristol, and afterwards in London under the 
famous John Hunter. At Sodbury, a young country- 
woman, in the course of a conversation about smallpox, 
remarked to him: ‘‘ I cannot take that disease because 
I have had cowpox.’’ This chance remark led Jenner 
to investigate the truth of it, and after experimenting 
for some time, he inoculated his boy, aged eighteen 
months, with swinepox, subsequently finding that the 
child was insusceptible to inoculation with smallpox. In 
1796 he inoculated a healthy boy with cowpox from the 
hand of a dairymaid, and a few weeks later found that 
he also was insusceptible to smallpox. Following this, 
he sent a paper to the Royal Society reporting his 
success, but it was returned and had to be published as 
a private pamphlet. 

Within a few years, vaccination had spread all over 
the world, and Jenner was granted an award of 
£10,000 by Parliament, after investigation had proved 
that his method provided a safeguard against smallpox 
without the dangers to the individual and the community 
of inoculation as previously practised. 

As might be expected, vaccination met with opposi- 
tion, the anti-vaccinationists of the day asserting that 
it produced ‘‘ beastly diseases,’’ ‘‘ caused the patient’s 
face to become like that of an ox,’’ or ‘‘ to make them 
cough like a cow and grow hairy all over the body.’’ Yet 
vaccination has remained to us at the present day as 
the most valuable means we possess of protection against 
a loathsome and disfiguring disease. 

Under the light of modern knowledge, the reasons 
for this value are not difficult to understand. It is a 
well-known and striking fact that differences in the 
susceptibility to disease occur among the various races 
of man and among animals. It is also well known that 
one attack of most of the so-called ‘‘ specific infective 
fevers’’ confers an insusceptibility to a second attack of 
the same disease. This insusceptibility, or ‘‘ immunity ”’ 
as it is termed, may thus be natural or acquired. 
Natural immunity is probably due to natural selection 
and heredity; during the progress of time, the 
susceptible individuals are weeded out, while the 
survivors transmit their insusceptibility to their 
descendants. 

The protective elements in the body have naturally 
been sought for and found in the blood, though the cells 
lining the blood and lymph vessels, and also cells in 
certain glands, probably play a subsidiary part. Blood 
is composed of a liquid part, or plasma, in which float a 
vast number of microscopical bodies, the blood corpuscles. 
The latter are of two main varieties, the red and the 
white. The red corpuscles give to the blood its normal 
colour owing to the pigment they contain, and, speak- 
ing generally, their function is to carry oxygen from 
the lungs to the tissues of the body. They have no pro- 
tective réle against disease except by reason of the 
oxygen they carry, oxygen being inimical to the growth 
of many germs. 

It is the white corpuscles and liquid portion of the 
blood on which we mainly rely in our fight against disease. 
The white corpuscles have the property of independent 
movement, by which they are able to wander indepen- 
dently of the blood stream, and to migrate through the 
walls of the blood capillaries into the surround- 
ing tissues. They protect the body against disease germs 
either by a process of enveloping the germ within their 
substance and a subsequent digestion, or by the produc- 
tion of certain substances which destroy the germ. These 
cells are therefore sometimes known as ‘‘ phagocytes ’’ or 
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‘ eating-cells.’’ The liquid portion of the blood pro- 
bably has some germicidal power of its own, but it also 
has the ability to make the germs attractive to the white 
cells, and so increases the avidity of the latter for the 
germs and adds to their power as defensive bodies. 

The unbroken surfaces of the body have a consider- 
able protective action in preventing the entrance 
of germs, but, when such entrance does occur, either 
naturally or through an abrasion of the surface, inflam- 
mation results at the site of entrance, producing an 
increased supply of blood to the part and a hurrying-up 
of the defensive elements of the blood. The body 
temperature may also be of some importance, and the 
febrile condition generally induced by infection is pro- 
bably to some extent protective and curative. 

Thus we see that natural immunity is due to a 
number of factors, among which the action of the white 
corpuscles of the blood is of the greatest importance. It 
is also probable that in some cases germs are unable 
to cause their usual results owing to their inability to 
produce poisons which can combine with the body cells. 
Acquired immunity, on the other hand, is due to the 
education of the white cells to destroy germs or to sub- 
stances which stimulate the action of the white cells. It 
may be induced in several ways, chief of which are:— 


(1) By an attack of the disease, ending in recovery. 

(2) By inoculating with a modified or less virulent 
form of the living germ, as in vaccination. 

(3) By treatment with killed germs or the poisons 
which they produce, as in anti- -typhoid vaccine. 

(4) By the injection of the liquid portion of the 
blood from an animal treated as in (3) (tetanus or 
diphtheria antitoxin). 


The immunity acquired by methods 1, 2, and 3, is 
known as ‘‘ active immunity,’’ because in each case the 
patient’s own cells and tissues are stimulated to 
increased activity; whereas the immunity conveyed by 
method 4 is known as “ passive immunity,’’ because 
no such increased activity occurs in the patient’s own 
body, the protection being due solely to neutralizing 
substances in the fluid injected. 

Vaccination against smallpox is an example, there- 
fore, of an active immunity obtained by method No. 2, 
and we are now in a position to work out the whole pro- 
cess which occurs as a result of what is commonly known 
as ‘‘ vaccination ’’ pure and simple. 

The body surface is broken by means of scratches 
with a sharp instrument, and the germs of cowpox, a 
disease allied to smallpox, are rubbed into them. Inflam- 
mation occurs; there is an increased flow of blood to the 
site of the inoculation, shown by redness and swelling, 
and the fight between the body and the germs begins. In 
this unequal struggle the body wins, the germs are 
defeated and killed, and recovery takes place; but in 
the process of the fight, and as a result of it, the white 
cells and their allies, the fluid portion of the blood and 
the body cells, are educated and stimulated for similar 
fights in the future ; their ability to kill an equal number 
of similar germs is enormously increased, so that a repeti- 
tion of the vaccination produces no results, and the body 
is now immune to cowpox, or, what is far more 
important as far as we are concerned, to the dreadful 
disease smallpox. This immunity lasts for a consider- 
able time, but gradually diminishes and finally dies out 
unless vaccination is repeated at suitable intervals. The 
preparation of vaccine lymph, or emulsion of cowpox 
germs used for vaccination, 1s performed by vaccinating 
calves with lymph under aseptic precautions, just as is 
done in human beings. Five days later, the contents of 
the blisters which form are scraped off, thoroughly mixed 
in a machine, and then placed in six times their weight 
of sterilized 50 per cent. pure glycerine in distilled water. 
The whole is left to stand for about a month until all 
extraneous germs have died out, as proved by cultivation, 
and it is then placed in suitable tubes and issued for 
use. The entire process is carried out with scrupulous 
care and under expert supervision, and we have left to 
us a method of fighting smallpox which time has proved 
to be of inestimable value to the human race. 


A. R. Et.iorr. 
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Legislation in India. Introd. by J. R. Commons, 5/-. Berlin, W. de 
Gruyter. 

INDIA. Work of the Indian Legislatures. Compiled under the Order 
of the Nationa] Conference. Madras, The Indian Bookshop (1, 
Robert es, Adelphi). 

JEROME (Helen). The Secret of Woman: a Study in Sex Relation- 
ship and Character. Chapman & Hall, 7/6. 

LABOUR PARTY. Report of the Twenty- Third Annual Conference. 
Labour Party, 33, Eccleston Fg oe 1/-. 

MARCHANT (Sir James), ed. The Claims of the Coming Generation. 
By various writers. Kegan Peal, 6/6. 

MUMFORD (Lewis). The Story ot Utopias, Ideal Commonwealths, 
and Social Myths. Introd. by H. W. Van Loon. Harrap, 10/6. 

SARKAR (Benoy Kumar). The Futurism of Young Asia, and Other 
Essays on the East and the West. Berlin, J. Springer, 19/6. 


FINE ARTS. 
Chats on Old English Drawings. 45 il. 


The Book of Lovat Claud Fraser. Pl. 


Fisher 
Dent, 


—, (Randall). 
Un 
*MACFALL (Haldane). 
25/-. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


CLARKE (Egerton). ‘The Death of Glass; and Other Poems. Il. 
Egerton & Co., 2/6. 

*ELIOT (T. 8.). The Waste Land.- Hogarth Press, 4/6. 

a (Gustav). Shakespeare. Frankfurt-am-Main, Riitten & 

ening. 

MACNICOL (Margaret), ed. Poems by Indian Women (Heritage of 
India Series). Milford, 2/6. 

NEWTON (Robert) and BLACKIE (John Haldane). The Passing of the 
Queen. Cambridge, Heffer, 1/6. 

SHAKESPEARE. The Tragedie of Cymbeline (The Player's 
Shakespeare). Il. Benn, £4 4/-. 

STONER (F. F.). Husks. Amersham, Bucks, Morland, 2/6. 


FICTION. 
a - or (Margery), Blackkerchief Dick. Hodder & Stoughton, 


*BORGESE (G. A.). Rube. Tr. by Isaac Goldberg. Lane, 7/6. 
BYRNE (Donn). The Foolish Matrons. Sampson Low, 1/6. 

CANNELL (Charles). Broken Couplings. Hutchinson, 7/6. 
CHANCELLOR (John). The Mystery of Norman’s Court. Hutchinson, 


7/6. 
FABIAN (Warner). Flaming Youth. Stanley Paul, 7/6. 
FERBER (Edna). Fanny Herself. Methuen, 7/6. 
*GEORGE (W. L.) One of the Guilty. Chapman & Hall, 7/6. 
*GOGOL (Nikolay). The Overcoat; and Other Stories. Tr. by 
Constance Garnett. Chatto & Windus, 7/6. 
*GORELL (Lord). Rosamund. Murray, 7/6. 
LLOYD (J. A. T.) Leila Braddock. Stanley Paul, 7/6. 
MARGUERITTE (Victor). Le Compagnon: Roman de Mceurs. 
Flammarion, 7fr. 
RICHMOND (Grace S.). A Court of Inquiry. Methuen, 7/6. 
ROE (Vingie E.). Nameless River. Cassell, 7/6. 
*STACPOOLE (H. de Vere). The Garden of God. Hutchinson, 7/6. 
TOM- omg (Nellie) and WILSON (Calder). Monsieur Zero. Fisher 


Unwi 
TROURRINGE (Lady). Passion Flower. Methuen, 7/6. 
TURNER (C. C.). The Secret of the Desert. Hurst & R! ackett, 7/6. 
A Son at the Front. Macmillan, 7/6. 


*WHARTON (Edith). 
YEZIERSKA (Anzia). Salome of the Tenements. Fisher Unwin, 7/6. 


Paris, 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 


COLLINS (Dale). Sea-Tracks of the Speejacks round the World. Nl. 
Heinemann, 21/-. 
GARDINER (Dorothy). pg ag = of the English Towns). 

Tl. Sheldon Press, boards, 2/6, cl. 4/-. 
®GILES (H. A.), tr. The Travels of Fa-hsien (399-414); or, Record of 
the Buddhistic Kingdoms. Cambridge Univ. Press, 5/-. 
LONDON. Lunch-Time Rambles in Old London. Nos, 4, 5, and 6. 
Il. Homeland Association, 6d. each. 
McCLINTOCK (Walter). Old Indian Trails. Il. Constable, 21/-. 
MORLEY (F. V.). Travels in East Anglia. 14 il. Methuen, 7/6. 
the Lado Enclave. Maps. 


*STIGAND (Major C. H.). Equatoria: 

THOMAS (F. W.). a Cooked Tour in London. Il. by 
Tow. Methuen, 7/6. 
of Hove. Maps. Hove, Combridges, 2/6. 

WINDLE (Sir Bertram C. A.). The Romans in Britain. 65 il. 


Constable, 21/-. 
Low and I: 
THOMAS-STANFORD (Charles). Wick: a Contribution to the History 
Methuen, 12/6. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

*AKSAKOFF (Serghei). Years Bs Childhood. Tr. by J. D. Duff 
(World’s Classics). Milford, 2/-. 

DUNN (Waldo H.). The Life of Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel). Il. 
Seribner, $4.50. 

*FARINGTON (Joseph). 
Vol. II. 1802-4. Il. Hutchinson, 21/-. 

STRAUS (Oscar S.). Under Four Administrations : 

to Taft. Il. New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., $4. 

*WILSON (David Alec). Carlyle till Marriage. Vol. I. 1795-1826. Il. 

Kegan Paul, 15/-. 


The Farington Diary. Ed. by James Greig. 


From Cleveland 


HISTORY. 
BICKLEY (W. B.), tr. Abstract of the Bailiffs’ Accounts of Monastic 
and other Estates in the County of Warwick. Dugdale Society 
(Milford), 35/-. 
BUTLER (Nicholas Murray). Building the American Nation: an 
Essay of Interpretation. Cambridge Univ. Press, 10/6. 
DAVIS (Wm. Stearns). A Short History of the Near East, 330-1922. 


Macmillan, 14/-. 

— fas Ahmad). sage: - [cee Negotiations relating to 
bay, 1660-77. Milford, 10 

POSTGATE (R. W.). The Builders’ History. Il. Labour Publishing 

eA’, Eo Caos Maynard). The Newspaper and the Historian. 
‘or 

VAN LOON a Hendrik ee. Ancient Man: the Beginning of 

Civilizations. Il. Harrap, 5/-. 

*WEBSTER (Hutton). History of the Far East. Heath, 5/-. 








